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CHAPTER  LVIII. 

Punctually  at  ten  o’clock  Helen  returned  to 
Frith  Street,  and  found  Mr.  Undercliff  behind  a  I 
sort  of  counter,  employed  in  tracing ;  a  workman  1 
was  seated  at  some  little  distance  from  him ;  both 
bent  on  their  work. 

“  Mr.  Undercliff?  ”  said  Helen. 

He  rose,  and  turned  towards  her  politely, — a  pale, 
fair  man,  with  a  keen  gray  eye  and  a  pleasant 
voice  and  manner :  “  I  am  Edward  Undercliff.  You 
come  by  appointment?” 

“  Yes,  sir.” 

“  A  question  of  handwriting  ?  ” 

“  Not  entirely,  sir.  Do  you  remember  giving  wit¬ 
ness  in  favor  of  a  young  clergyman,  Mr.  Robert 
Penfold,  who  was  accused  of  foi^ry?” 

“I  remember  the  circumstance,  but  not  the 
details.” 

“  O,  dear !  that  is  unfortunate,”  said  Helen,  with  a 
deep  sigh ;  she  often  had  to  sigh  now. 

“  Why,  you  see,”  said  the  Expert,  “  I  am  called 
on  such  a  multitude  of  trials.  However,  I  take 
notes  of  the  principal  ones.  What  year  was  it 
in?” 

“In  1864.” 

Mr.  Undercliff  went  to  a  set  of  drawers  arranged 
chronologically,  and  found  his  notes  directly.  “  It 
was  a  forged  bill,  madam,  indorsed  and  presented 
by  Penfold.  I  was  called  to  prove  that  the  bill  was 
not  in  the  handwriting  of  Penfold.  Here  is  my  fac¬ 
simile  of  the  Robert  Penfold  indorsed  upon  the  bill 
by  the  prisoner.”  He  handed  it  her,  and  she  exam¬ 
ined  it  with  interest.  “  And  here  are  fac-similes  of 
genuine  writing  by  John  Wardlaw  5  and  here  is  a 
copy  of  the  forged  note.” 

He  laid  it  on  the  table  before  her.  She  started, 
and  eyed  it  with  horror.  It  was  a  long  time  before 
she  could  speak.  At  length  she  said,  “  And  that 
wicked  piece  of  paper  destroyed  Robert  Penfol^.” 

“  Not  that  piece  of  paper,  but  the  original ;  this  is  a 
fac-simile,  so  far  as  the  writing  is  concerned.  It  was 
not  necessary  in  this  case  to  imitate  paper  and  color. 
Stay,  here  is  a  sheet  on  which  I  have  lithographed 
the  three  styles :  that  will  enable  you  to  follow  my 


comparison.  But  perhaps  that  would  not  interest 
you.”  Helen  had  the  tact  to  say  it  would.  Thus 
encouraged,  the  Expert  showed  her  that  Robert 
Penfold’s  writing  had  nothing  in  common  with  the 
forged  note.  He  added,  “I  also  detected  in  the 
forged  note  habits  which  were  entirely  absent  from 
the  true  writing  of  John  Wardlaw.  You  will  under¬ 
stand  there  were  plenty  of  undoubted  specimens 
in  Court  to  go  by.” 

“  Then,  O  sir,”  said  Helen,  “  Robert  Penfold 
was  not  guilty.” 

“  Certainly  not  of  writing  the  forged  note.  1 
swore  that,  and  I  ’ll  swear  it  again.  But  when  it 
came  to  questions  whether  he  had  passed  the  note, 
and  whether  he  knew  it  was  forged,  that  was  quite 
out  of  my  province.” 

“  I  can  understand  that,”  said  Helen ;  “  but  you 
heard  the  trial;  you  are  very  intelligent,  sir,  you 
must  have  formed  some  opinion  as  to  whether  he 
was  guilty  or  not.” 

The  Expert  shook  his  head.  “  Madam,”  said  he, 
“  mine  is  a  profound  and  difficult  art,  which  aims  at 
certainties.  Very  early  in  my  career  I  found  that 
to  master  that  art  I  must  be  single-minded,  and  not 
allow  my  ear  to  influence  my  eye.  By  purposely 
avoiding  all  reasoning  from  external  circumstan¬ 
ces,  I  have  distanced  my  competitors  in  expertise ; 
but  I  sometimes  think  I  have  rather  weakened  my 
powers  of  conjecture  through  disuse.  Now,  if  my 
mother  had  been  at  the  trial,  she  would  give  you  an 
opinion  of  some  value  on  the  outside  facts.  But 
that  is  not  my  line.  If  you  feel  sure  he  was  inno¬ 
cent,  and  want  me  to  aid  you,  you  must  get  hold  of 
the  handwriting  of  every  person  who  was  likely  to 
know  old  Wardlaw’s  handwriting,  and  so  might 
have  imitated  it ;  all  the  clerks  in  his  office,  to  begin 
with.  Nail  the  forger;  that  is  your  only  chance.” 

“  What,  sir  !”  said  Helen,  with  surprise,  “  if  you 
saw  the  true  handwriting  of  the  person  who  wrote 
that  forged  note,  should  you  recognize  it  ?  ” 

“  Why  not  ?  It  is  difficult ;  but  I  have  done  it 
hundreds  of  times.” 

“  Oh  !  Is  forgery  so  coftimon  ?  ” 

“  No :  but  I  am  in  all  the  cases ;  and,  besides,  I 
do  a  great  deal  in  a  business  that  requires  the  same 
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kind  of  expertise,  —  anonymous  letters.  I  detect 
assassins  of  that  kind  by  the  score.  A  gentleman 
or  lady,  down  in  the  country,  gets  a  poisoned  arrow 
by  the  post,  or  perhaps  a  shower  of  them.  They 
are  always  in  disguised  handwriting;  those  who 
•receive  them  send  them  up  to  me,  with  writings  of 
ail  the  people  they  suspect.  The  disguise  is  ^enr 
erally  more  or  less  superacial ;  five  or  six  unconscious 
habits  remain  below  it,  and  often  these  undisguised 
habits  are  the  true  characteristics  of  the  writer. 
And  I  ’ll  tell  you  something  curious,  madam ;  it  is 
quite  common  for  all  the  suspected  people  to  be 
innocent ;  and  then  I  write  back,  ‘  Send  me  the 
handwriting  of  the  people  you  suspect  the  least*; 
and  amongst  them  1  often  find  the  assassin.” 

“  O  Mr.  Undercliff,”  said  Helen,  “  you  make  my 
heart  sick.” 

“  O,  it  is  a  vile  world,  for  that  matter,”  said  the 
Expert;  “and  the  country  no  better  than  the  town, 
for  all  it  looks  so  sweet  with  its  green  fields  and 
purling  rilb.  There  they  sow  anonymous  letters 
like  barley :  the  very  girls  wrote  anonymous  letters 
that  make  my  hair  stand  on  end.  Yes,  it  is  a  vile 
world.” 

“  Don’t  you  believe  him,  miss,”  said  Mrs.  Under¬ 
cliff,  appearing  suddenly.  Then,  turning  to  her  son, 
“  How  can  you  measure  the  world  ?  You  live  in  a 
little  one  of  your  own, — a  world  of  forgers  and  anony¬ 
mous  writers ;  you  see  so  many  of  these,  you  fancy 
they  are  common  as  dirt ;  but  they  are  only  common 
to  you,  because  they  all  come  your  way.” 

“  O,  that  is  it,  is  it  ?  ”  said  the  Expert,  doubt- 
ftilly. 

“  Yes,  that  is  it,  Ned,”  said  the  old  lady,  quietly ; 
then  after  a  pause  she  said,  “  I  want  you  to  uo  your 
very  best  for  this  young  lady.” 

“  I  always  do,  ”  said  the  Artist.  “  But  how  can  I 
judge  without  materials  ?  And  she  brings  me  none.” 

Mrs.  Undercliflf  turned  to  Helen,  and  said :  “  Have 
you  .brought  him  nothing  at  all,  no  handwritings  — 
in  your  bag  ?  ” 

Then  Helen  sighed  again.  “  I  have  no  hand¬ 
writing  except  Mr.  Penfoid’s;but  I  have  two  printed 
reports  of  the  trial.” 

“  Printed  reports,”  said  the  Expert,  “  they  are  no 
use  to  me.  Ah !  here  is  an  outline  I  took  of  the 
prisoner  during  the  trial.  You  can  read  faces : 
tell  the  lady  whether  he  was  guilty  or  not,”  and  he 
handed  the  profile  to  his  mother  with  an  ironical 
look ;  not  that  he  doubted  her  proficiency  in  the 
rival  art  of  reading  faces,  but  that  he  doubted  the 
existence  of  the  art. 

Mrs.  Undercliff  took  the  profile,  and,  coloring 
slightly,  said  to  Miss  Rolleston,  “  It  is  living  faces  I 
profess  to  read :  there  I  ean  sec  the  movement  of 
the  eyes  and  other  things  that  my  son  here  has 
not  studied.”  Then  she  scrutinized  the  profile.  “  It 
is  a  very  handsome  face,”  said  she. 

The  Expert  chuckled.  “  There ’s  a  woman’s 
judgment,”  said  he.  “  Handsome !  the  fellow  I  got 
transported  for  life  down  at  Exeter  was  an  Adonis, 
and  forged  wills,  bonds,  and  powers  of  attorney  by 
the  dozen.” 

“  There ’s  something  noble  about  this  face,”  said 
Mrs.  Undercliff,  ignonng  the  interruption, — “and 
yet  something  simple.  I  think  him  more  likely  to 
be  a  cat’s-paw  than  a  felon.”  Having  delivered  this 
with  a  certain  modest  dignity,  she  laid  the  profile 
on  the  counter  before  Helen. 

The  Expert  had  a  wonderfbl  eye  and  hand ;  it 
was  a  good  thing  for  society  he  had  elected  to  be 
gamekeeper  instead  of  poacher,  detector  of  forgery 


instead  of  forger.  No  photograph'  was  ever  truer 
than  this  outline.  Helen  started,  and  bowed  her 
head  over  the  sketch  to  conceal  the  strong  and  va¬ 
rious  emotions  that  swelled  at  sight  of  the  portrait 
of  her  martyr.  In  vain ;  if  the  eyes  were  hidden 
the  tender  bosom  heaved,  the  graceful  body  quiv- 
ered,  and  the  tears  fell  fast  upon  the  counter. 

Mrs.  Undercliff  was  womanly  enough,  thourrh 
she  looked  like  the  late  Lord  Thurlow  in  petticoats ; 
and  she  instantly  aided  the  girl  to  bide  her  beating 
heart  from  the  man,  though  that  man  was  her  son. 
She  distracted  his  attention.  “  Give  me  all  your 
notes,  Ned,”  said  she,  “  and  let  me  see  whether  I 
can  make  something  of  them;  but  first  perhaps 
Miss  Rolleston  will  empty  her  bag  on  the  counter. 
Go  back  to  your  work  a  moment,  for  I  know  you 
have  enough  to  do.” 

The  Expert  was  secretly  glad  to  be  released  from 
a  case  in  which  there  were  no  materials ;  and  so 
Helen  escaped  unobserved  except  by  one  of  her 
own  sex.  She  saw  directly  what  Mrs.  Undercliff 
had  done  for  her,  and  lifted  her  sweet  eyes,  thick 
with  tears,  to  thank  her.  Mrs.  Undercliff  smiled 
maternally,  and  next  these  two  ladies  did  a  stroke 
of  business  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  without 
a  word  spoken  ;  whereof  anon.  Helen  being  once 
more  composed,  Mrs.  Undercliff  took  up  the  prayer- 
book,  and  asked  her  with  some  curiosity  what  could 
be  in  that. 

“  O,”  said  Helen,  “only  some  writing  of  Mr. 
Penfold.  Mr.  Undercliff  does  not  want  to  see 
that ;  he  is  already  sure  Robert  Penfold  never 
wrote  that  wiciked  thing.” 

“  Yes,  but  I  should  like  to  see  some  more  of  his 
handwriting,  for  all  that,”  said  the  E.xpert,  looking 
suddenly  up. 

“  But  it  IS  only  in  pencil.” 

“  Never  mind ;  you  need  not  fear  I  shall  alter  my 
opinion.” 

Helen  colored  high.  “  You  are  right ;  and  I 
should  disgrace  my  good  cause  by  withholding  any¬ 
thing  from  your  inspection.  There,  sir.”  And  she 
opened  the  prayer-book,  and  laid  Cooper’s  dying 
words  before  the  Expert;  he  glanced  over  them 
with  an  eye  like  a  bird,  and  compared  them  with 
his  notes. 

“  Yes,”  said  he,  “  that  is  Robert  Penfold’s  writ¬ 
ing;  and  I  say  again  that  hand  never  wrote  the 
forgtid  note.” 

“  Let  me  see  that,”  said  Mrs.  Undercliff. 

“  O,  yes,”  said  Helen,  rather  irresolutely  ;  “  but 
you  look  into  the  things  as  well  as  the  writing,  and 
I  promised  papa — ” 

“  Can’t  you  trust  me  ?  ”  said  Mrs.  Undercliff, 
turning  suddenly  cold  and  a  little  suspicious. 

“  O,  yes,  madam ;  and  indeed  I  have  nothing  to 
reproach  myself  with.  But  my  papa  is  anxious. 
However,  I  am  sure  you  are  my  friend  ;  and  all  I  ask 
is  that  you  will  never  mention  to  a  soul  what  you 
read  there.” 

“  I  promise  that,”  said  the  elder  lady,  and  in¬ 
stantly  bent  her  black  brows  upon  the  writing. 
.4nd,  as  she  did  so,  Helen  observed  her  countenance 
rise,  as  a  laee  is  very  apt  to  do  when  its  owner  en- 
ters-on  congenial  work. 

“  You  would  have  made  a  great  mistake  to  keep 
this  from  me,”  said  she,  gravely.  Then  she  pon¬ 
dered  profoundly ;  then  she  turned  to  her  son  and 
said,  “  Why,  Euward,  this  is  the  very  young  lady 
who  was  wrecked  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  cast  on 
a  desolate  island.  We  have  all  read  about  you  in 
the  papers,  miss ;  and  I  felt  for  you,  for  one,  but. 
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of  course,  not  as  I  do  now  I  have  seen  you.  You 
must  let  me  go  into  this  with  you.” 

Ah,  if  you  would  !  ”  said  Helen.  “  O  madam,  I 
have  gone  through  tortures  already  for  want  of 
somebody  of  my  own  sex  to  keep  me  in  counte¬ 
nance  !  O,  if  you  could  have  seen  now  I  have  been 
received,  with  what  cold  looks,  and  sometimes  with 
impertinent  stares,  before  I  could  even  penetrate 
into  the  region  of  those  cold  looks  and  petty  for¬ 
malities  !  ‘Any  miserable  straw  was  excuse  enough 
to  stop  mt  on  my  errand  of  justice  and  mercy  and 
gratitude.” 

“  Gratitude  ?  ” 

“  O,  Ves,  madam.  The  papers  have  only  told  you 
that  I  was  shipwrecked  and  cast  away.  They  don’t 
tell  you  that  Robert  Penfold  warned  me  the  ship 
was  to  be  ilestroyed,  and  I  disbelieved  and  alfronted 
him  in  return,  and  he  never  reproached  me,  not 
even  by  a  look.  And  we  were  in  a  boat  with  the 
sailors,  all  starved  —  aot  hungry  :  starved  —  and 
mad  with  thirst,  and  yet  in  his  own  agony  he  hid 
something  for  me  to  eat.  All  his  thought,  all  his 
fear,  was  for  me.  Such  things  are  not  <lone  in 
those  great  extremities  of  the  poor,  vulgar,  suffer¬ 
ing  Ixxly,  except  by  angels,  in  whom  the  soul  rises 
above  the  flesh.  And  he  is  such  an  angel.  I  have 
had  a  knife  lifted  over  me  to  kill  me,  madam,  — 
yes :  and  again  it  was  he  who  saved  me.  I  owe  my 
life  to  him  on  the  island  over  and  over  again ;  and 
in  return  I  have  promised  to  give  him  back  his 
honor,  that  he  values  far  more  than  life,  as  all  such 
noble  spirits  do.  Ah,  my  poor  martyr,  how  feebly 
I  plead  your  cause !  O,  help  me  !  pray",  pray,  help 
me !  All  is  so  dark,  and  I  so  weak,  so  weak.” 
Again  the  loving  eyes  streamed ;  and  this  time  not 
an  eye  was  dry  in  the  little  shop. 

The  Expert  flung  down  his  tracing  with  some¬ 
thing  between  a  groan  and  a  curse.  “  Who  can  do 
that  druilgery,”  he  cried, .“  whilst  the  poor  young 
lady  —  Mother,  you  take  it  in  hand ;  find  me  some 
material,  though  it  is  no  bigger  than  a  fly’s  foot, 
give  me  but  a  clew  no  thicker  than  a  spider’s  web, 
and  I  ’ll  follow  it  through  the  whole  labyrinth.  But 
jou  see  I ’m  impotent ;  there ’s  no  basis  for  me.  It 
IS  a  case  for  you.  It  w.ants  a  shrewd  sagacious  body 
that  can  read  facts  and  faces ;  and  —  I  won’t  jest 
any  more.  Miss  Kolleston,  for  you  are  deeply  in  e.ar- 
nest  —  Well,  then,  she  really  is  a  woman  with  a 
wonderful  insight  into  facts  and  faces.  She  has  got 
a  way  of  reading  them  as  I  read  handwriting ;  and 
she  must  have  taken  a  great  fancy  to  you,  for  as  a 
rule  slie  never  does  us  the  honor  to  meddle.” 

“  Have  you  taken  a  fancy  to  me,  madam  ?  ”  said 
Helen,  mo<Iestly  and  tenderly,  yet  half  archly. 

“  That  I  have,”  said  the  other.  “  Those  eyes  of 
yours  went  straight  into  my  heart  last  night,  or  I 
should  not  be  here  this  morning.  That  is  partly 
owing  to  my  own  eyes  being  so  dark  and  yours  the 
lovehest  hazel.  It  is  twenty  years  since  eyes  like 
yours  have  gazed  into  mine.  Diamonds  are  not 
half  so  rare,  nor  a  tenth  part  so  lovely,  to  my  fan¬ 
cy.”  She  turned  her  head  away,  melted  probably  by 
some  tender  reminiscence.  It  was  only  for  a  mo¬ 
ment.  She  tufped  round  again,  and  said  quietly, 
“  Yes,  Ned,  I  should  like  to  try  what  I  can  do  ;  I 
think  you  said  these  arc  reports  of  his  trial.  I  ’ll  be¬ 
gin  by  reading  them.” 

She  read  them  both  very  slowly  and  carefully,  and 
her  face  grew  like  a  judo’s,  and  Helen  watched 
each  shade*  of  expression  with  deep  anxiety. 

That  powerful  countenance  showed  alacrity  and 
hope  at  first :  then  doubt,  and  difficulty,  and  at  last 


dejection.  Helen’s  heart  turned  cold,  and  for  the 
first  time  she  began  to  despair.  For  now  a  shrewd 
person,  with  a  plain  prejudice  in  her  favor  and  Rob¬ 
ert’s,  was  staggered  by  tlie  simple  facts  of  the 
trial. 


CHAPTER  LIX. 

Mr.s.  Undeucukf,  having  read  the  reports, 
avoided  Helen's  eye  (another  bad  sign).  She  turned 
to  Mr.  Undercliff,  and,  probably  because  the  perusal  of 
the  reports  had  disappointed  her,  said,  almost  angrily, 
“  Edward,  what  did  you  say  to  make  them  laugh  at 
that  trial  'i  Both  these  papers  say  that  ‘  an  Expert 
was  called,  whose  ingenuity  made  the  court  si^e, 
but  di(l  not  counterbalance  the  evidence.’” 

“  Why,  that  is  a  falsehood  on  the  face  of  it,”  said 
the  Expert,  turning  red.  “  I  was  called  simply  and 
solely  to  prove  Pentbld  did  not  wsite  the  forged 
note  ;  I  proved  it  to  the  judge’s  satisfaction,  and  he 
directed  the  prisoner  to  be  acquitted  on  that  count. 
Miss  Rolleston,  the  lawyers  often  do  sneer  at  ex¬ 
perts  ;  but  then  four  ex]>erts  out  of  five  are  rank 
impostors,  —  a  set  of  theorists,  who  go  by  arbitrary 
rules  framed  in  the  closet,  and  not  by  large  and  la¬ 
borious  comparison  with  indisputable  documents. 
These  charlatans  are  not  aware  that  five  thousand 
cramped  aud  tremulous,  but  genuine,  signatures  are 
written  every  day  by  honest  men,  and  so  they  de¬ 
nounce  every  cramped  or  tremulous  writing  as  a  for¬ 
gery.  The  varieties  in  a  man’s  writing,  caused  by  his 
yriting  with  his  glove  on  or  off,  with  a  quill  or  a  bad 
steel  pen,  drunk  or  sober,  calm  or  agitated,  in  full  day¬ 
light  or  dusk,  etc.  etc.,  all  this  is  a  dead  letter  to  them, 
and  they  have  a  bias  towards  suspicion  of  forgery ; 
and  a  bankers  clerk,  with  his  mere  general  impres¬ 
sion,  is  lietti^evidence  than  they  are.  But  I  am  an 
artist  of  a  very  different  stamp.  I  never  reason  h 
priori.  I  compare ;  and  I  have  no  bias.  I  never 
will  have.  The  judges  know  this,  and  the  pains 
and  labor  I  take  to  be  right,  and  they  treat  me  with 
courtesy.  At  Penfold’s  trial  the  matter  was  easy ; 
I  showed  the  court  he  had  not  written  the  note,  and 
my  evidence  crushed  the  indictment  so  far.  How 
could  they  have  laughed  at  my  testimony  ?  Why, 
they  acted  upon  it.  Those  reports  are  not  worth  a 
straw.  What  jotimals  were  they  cut  out  of?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know,”  said  Helen.  ) 

“Is  there  nothing  on  the  upper  mai^in  to 
show  ?  ” 

“  No.” 

“  What,  not  on  either  of  them  ?  ” 

“  Show  them  me,  please.  This  is  a  respectable 
paper  too :  the  Daily  News.” 

“  O  Mr.  Undercliff,  how  can  you  know  that  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know  it ;  but  I  think  so,  because  the  type 
and  paper  arc  like  that  journal ;  the  conductors  are 
fond  of  clean  type ;  so  am  I.  Why,  here  is  another 
misstatement;  the  judge  never  said  he  aggravated 
his  offence  by  trying  to  cast  a  slur  #pon  the  Ward- 
laws.  I  ’ll  swear  tlm  judge  never  said  a  syllable  of 
the  kind.  AVhat  he  said  was  ‘  You  can  speak  in  ar¬ 
rest  of  judgment  on  grounds  of  law,  but  you  must  not 
impugn  the  verdict  with  facts.’  That  was  the  only 
time  he  spoke  to  the  prisoner  at  all.  These  reports 
are  not  worth  a  button.” 

Helen  lifted  up  her  hands  and  eyes  in  despair. 
“  Where  shall  1  find  the  truth  ?  ’’.said  she.  “  The 
world  is  a  quicksand.” 

“  My  dear  young  lady,”  said  Mrs.  Undercliff, 
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“  don’t  you  be  discouraged  :  there  must  be  a  correct 
report  in  some  paper  or  other.” 

“  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,”  said  Undercliff.  “  I 
believe  the  reporters  trundle  off  to  the  nearest  pub¬ 
lic-house  together,  and  light  their  pipes  with  their 
notes,  and  settle  something  or  other  by  memory. 
Indeed,  they  have  reached  a  pitch  of  jnaccuracy 
that  could  not  be  attained  without  co-operation. 
Independent  liars  contradict  each  other :  but  these 
chaps  follow  one  another  in  falsehood,  like  geese 
toddling  after  one  another  across  a  common.”  I 

“  Come,  come,”  said  Mrs.  Undercliff,  “  if  you  can’t 
help  us,  don’t  hurt  us.  We  don’t  want  a  man  to 
talk  yellow  jaundice  to  us.  Miss  Rolleston  must  em¬ 
ploy  somebody  to  read  all  the  other  papers  and 
compare  the  reports  with  these.” 

“  1  ’ll  employ  nobody  but  myself,”  said  Helen. 
“  I  ’ll  go  to  the  British  Museum  directly. 

“The  ^luseum!”  cried  Mr.  Undercliff,  looking 
up  with  surprise.  “  Why,  they  will  be  half  an 
hour  groping  for  a  copy  of  the  Times.  No,  no ;  go  to 
Peele’s  Coffee  House.”  He  directed  her  where  to 
find  that  place ;  and  she  was  so  eager  to  do  some¬ 
thing  for  Robert,  however  small,  that  she  took  up 
her  bag  directly,  and  put  up  the  prayer-book,  and 
was  going  to  ask  for  her  extracts,  when  she  observed 
Mr.  Undercliff  was  scrutinizing  them  with  great  in¬ 
terest,  so  she  thought  she  would  leave  them  with 
him ;  but,  on  looking  more  closely,  she  found  that  he 
was  examining,  not  the  reports,  but  the  advertise¬ 
ments  and  miscellanea  on  the  reverse  side. 

She  waited  out  of  politeness,  but  she  colored  and 
bit  her  lip.  She  could  not  help  feeling  hurt  and  in-. 
dignant.  “  Any  trash  is  more  interesting  to  people 
than  poor  Robert’s  case,”  she  thought.  And  at  last 
she  said  bitterly, 

“  Those  advertisements  seem  to  intei;pt  you,  sir ; 
shall  I  leave  them  with  you  ?  ” 

“  If  you  please,”  said  the  Expert,  over  whose  head, 
bent  in  dogged  scrutiny,  this  small  thunderbolt  of 
feminine  wrath  passed  unconscious. 

Helen  drove  away  to  Peele’s  Coffee  House. 

Mrs.  Underclifi'  pondered  over  the  facts  that  had 
been  elicited  in  this  conversation ;  the  Expert  re¬ 
mained  absorbed  in  the  advertisements  at  the  bhek 
of  Helen’s  reports. 

When  he  had  examined  every  one  of  them  mi¬ 
nutely,  he  held  the  entire  extracts  up  to  the  light, 
and  looked  through  them ;  then  he  stuck  a  double 
magnifier  in  his  eye,  and  looked  through  them  with 
that.  Then  he  took  two  pieces  of  card,  wrote 
on  them  Re  Penfold,  and  looked  about  for  his  other 
materials,  to  put  them  all  neatly  together.  Lo  !  the 
profile  of  Robert  Penfold  was  gone. 

“  Now  that  is  too  bad,”  said  he.  “  So  much  for 
her  dovelike  eyes,  that  you  admired  so.  !Miss  Inno¬ 
cence  has  stolen  that  profile.” 

“  Stolen  !  she  bought  it  —  of  me.” 

“  Why,  she  never  said  a  word.” 

“  No ;  but  she  looked  a  look.  She  asked  me, 
with  those  sweet  imploring  eyes,  might  she  have  it ; 
and  I  looked  yd:  then  she  glanced  towards  you, 
and  put  down  a  note.  Here  it  is.” 

“  Why,  you  beat  the  telegraph,  you  two !  Ten 
pounds  for  that  thing  I  I  must  make  t  up  to  her 
somehow.” 

“  I  wish  you  could.  Poor  girl,  she  is  a  lady  every 
inch.  But  she  is  in  love  with  that  Penfold.  I ’m 
afiiaid  it  is  a  hopeless  case.” 

“  I  have  seen  plainer.  But  hopeless  it  is  not. 
However,  you  work  your  way,  and  I  ’ll  work 
mine.” 


“  But  you  can’t ;  you  have  no  materials.” 

“  No ;  but  I  have  found  a  door  that  may  lead  to 
materials.” 

Having  delivered  himself  thus  mysteriously,  he 
shut  himsdf  up  in  obstinate  silence  until  Helen 
Rolleston  called  again,  two  days  afterwards.  She 
brought  a  bag  full  of  manuscript  this  time :  to  wit, 
copies  in  her  own  handwriting  of  eight  reports,  the 
Queen  v.  Penfold.  She  was  in  good  spirits,  and 
told  Mrs.  Undercliff  that  all  the  reports  were  some¬ 
what  more  favorable  than  the  two  she  had  left; 
and  she  was  beginning  to  tell  Mr.  Undercliff  he 
was  quite  right  in  his  recollection,  when  he  inter¬ 
rupted  her,  and  said,  “  All  that  is  secondary  now. 
Have  you  any  objection  to  answer  me  a  question  ?  ” 
She  colored ;  but  said,  “  O,  no.  Ask  me  any¬ 
thing  you  like  ”  ;  then  she  blushed  deeper. 

“How  did  you  become  possessed  of  those  two 
reports  you  left  with  me  the  other  day  ?  ” 

At  this  question,  so  different  from  what  she 
feared,  Helen  cleared  up  and  smiled,  and  said, 
“From  a  Mr.  Hand,  a  clerk  in  Mr.  Wardlaw’s 
office ;  they  were  sent  me  at  my  request.” 

The  Expert  seemed  pleased  at  this  reply ;  his 
brow  cleared,  and  he  said,  “  Then  I  don’t  mind  tell¬ 
ing  you  that  those  two  reports  will  bring  Penfold’s 
case  within  my  province.  To  speak  plainly.  Miss 
Rolleston,  your  newspaper  extracts  —  ake  For¬ 
geries.” 


CHAPTER  LX. 

“  Forgeries  !”  cried  Helen,  with  innocent  hor¬ 
ror. 

“  Rank  Forgeries,”  repeated  the  Expert, 
coolly. 

“  Forgeries !  ”  cried  Helen,  “  AVhy,  how  can 
printed  things  be  that  ?  ”• 

“  That  is  what  I  should  like  to  know,”  said  the 
old  lady. 

“  Why,  what  else  can  you  call  them  ?  ”  said  the 
Expert.  “  They  are  got  up  to  look  like  extracts 
from  newspapers.  But  they  were  printed  as  they 
are,  and  were  never  in  any  journal.  Shall  I  tell 
you  how  I  found  that  out  ?  ” 

“  If  you  please,  sir,”  said  Helen. 

“  Well,  then,  I  looked  at  the  reverse  side,  and  I 
found  seven  misprints  in  one  slip,  and  five  in  the 
other.  That  was  a  great  number  to  creep  into 
printed  slips  of  that  length.  The  trial  part  did  not 
show  a  single  erratum.  ‘  Hullo !  ’  said  I  to  myself ; 
‘  why,  one  side  is  printed  more  carefully  than  the 
other.’  And  that  was  not  natural.  The  printing 
of  advertisements  is  looked  after  quite  as  sharply  as 
any  other  part  in  a  journal.  Why,  the  advertisers 
themselves  cry  out  if  they  are  misprinted !  ” 

“  O,  how  shrewd  !  ”  cried  Helen. 

“  Child’s  play,”  said  the  Expert.  “  Well,  from 
that  blot  I  went  on.  I  looked  at  the  edges,  and 
they  were  cut  too  clean.  A  gentleman  with  a  pair 
of  scissors  can’t  cut  slips  out  of  a  paper  like  this. 
They  were  cut  in  the  printer’s  office.  Lastly,  on 
holding  them  to  the  lignt,  I  found^hey  had  not 
been  machined  upon  the  plan  now  adopted  by  all 
newspapers;  but  worked  by  hand.  In  one  word 
—  forgeries !  ” 

“  Oh !  ”  said  Helen,  “  to  think  I  should  have 
handled  forgeries,  and  shown  them  to  you  for  real. 
Ah  1  I ’m  so  glad ;  for  now  I  have  committed  the 
same  crime  as  Robert  Penfold;  I  have  uttered  a 
forged  document  Take  me  up,  and  have  me  put 
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in  prison,  for  I  am  as  guilty  as  ever  he  was.”  Her 
face  shone  with  rapture  at  sharing  Robert’s  guilt. 

The  Expert  was  a  little  puzzled  by  sentiments  so 
high-flown  and  unpractical. 

“  I  think,”  said  he,  “  you  are  hardly  aware  what 
a  valuable  discovery  this  may  prove  to  you.  How¬ 
ever,  the  next  step  is  to  get  me  a  specimen  of  the 
person’s  handwriting  who  furnished  you  with  these. 
The  chances  are,  he  is  the  writer  of  the  forged  note.” 

Helen  uttered  an  exclamation  that  was  almost  a 
scream.  The  inference  took  her  quite  by  surprise. 
She  looked  at  Mrs.  Undercliff. 

“  He  is  right,  I  think,”  said  the  old  lady. 

“  Right  or  wrong,”  said  the  E.xpert,  “  the  next 
step  in  the  intjuiry  is  to  do  what  I  said.  But  that 
demands  great  caution.  You  must  write  a  short 
civil  note  to  Mr.  Hand,  and  just  ask  him  some 
question.  Let  me  see :  ask  him  what  newspapers 
his  extracts  are  from,  and  whether  he  has  got  any 
more.  He  will  not  tell  you  the  truth ;  but  no  ilht- 
ter,  we  shall  get  hold  of  his  handwiting.” 

“  But,  sir,”  said  Helen,  “  there  is  no  need  for  that. 
Mr.  Hand  sent  me  a  note  along  with  the  extracts.” 

“  The  deuce  he  did.  All  the  better.  Any  words 
in  it  that  are  in  the  forged  note  ?  Is  Penfold  in  it, 
or  Wardlaw  ?  ” 

Helen  reflected  a  moment,  and  then  said  she 
thought  both  those  names  were  in  it. 

“  Fetch  me  that  note,”  said  Undercliff,  and  his 
eyes  sparkled.  He  was  on  a  hot  scent  now. 

“  And  let  me  study  the  genuine  reports,  and 
compare  what  they  say  with  the  forged  ones,”  said 
Mrs.  Undercliff 

“  O,  what  friends  I  have  found  at  last !  ”  cried 
Helen. 

She  thanked  them  both  warmly,  and  hurried 
home,  for  it  was  getting  late. 

Next  day  she  brought  Hand’s  letter  to  Mr.  Un- 
dercliff,  and  devoured  his  countenance  while  he  in¬ 
spected  it  keenly,  and  compared  it  with  the  forged 
note. 

The  eomparison  was  long  and  careful,  but  unsat¬ 
isfactory.  Mr.  Undercliff  could  not  conscientiously 
say  whether  Hand  had  written  the  forged  note  or 
not.  There  were  pros  and  cons. 

“  We  are  in  deeper  water  than  I  thought,”  said 
he.  “The  comparison  must  be  enlai^d.  .You 
must  write  as  I  suggested,  and  get  another  note  out 
of  Mr.  Hand.” 

“  And  lefl.ve  the  prayer-book  with  me,”  said  Mrs. 
Undercliff 

Helen  complied  with  these  instructions,  and  in 
due  eourse  received  a  civil  line  from  Mr.  Hand,  to 
say  that  the  e.xtracts  had  been  sent  him  from  the 
country  by  one  of  his  fellow-clerks,  and  he  had 
locked  them  up,  lest  Mr.  Michael  Penfold,  who  was 
much  respected  in  the  office,  should  see  them.  He 
could  not  say  where  they  came  from ;  perhaps  from 
some  provincial  paper.  If  of  any  value  to  Miss 
Rolleston,  she  whs  quite  at  liberty  to  keep  them. 
He  added  there  was  a  eoffee-house  in  the  city  where 
she  eould  read  all  the  London  papers  of  that  date. 
This  letter,  which  contained  a  great  many  more 
wonls  than  the  other,  was  submitteil  to  Undercliff 
It  puzzled  him  so  that  he  set  to  work,  and  dissected 
every  curve  the  writer’s  pen  had  made;  but  he 
could  come  to  no  positive  conclusion,  and  he  refused 
to  utter  his  conjectures. 

“  We  are  in  a  deep  water,”  said  he. 

Finally,  he  told  his  mother  he  was  at  a  stand¬ 
still  for  the  present. 

“  But  I  am  not,”  said  Mrs.  Undercliff.  She 


added,  after  a  while,  “  I  think  there ’s  felony  at  the 
bottom  of  this.” 

“  Smells  like  it  to  me,”  said  the  Expert. 

“  Then  I  want  you  to  do  something  very  clever 
for  me.” 

“  What  is  that  ? 

“  I  want  you  to  forge  something.” 

“  Come !  I  say.” 

“  Quite  innocent,  I  assure  jrou.” 

“  Well,  but  it  is  a  bad  habit  to  commence.” 

“  All  depends  on  the  object.  This  is  to  take  In  a 
forger,  that  is  all.”  • 

'The  Expert’s  eyes  sparkled.  He  had  always  been 
sadly  discontented  with  the  efforts  of  forgers,  and 
thought  he  could  do  better. 

“  I  ’ll  do  it,”  said  he,  gayly. 


CHAPTER  LXl. 

Genkral  Rollestox  and  his  daughter  sat  at 
breakfast  in  the  hotel.  General  Rolleston  was 
reading  the  Times,  and  his  eye  lighted  on  something 
that  made  him  start.  He  looked  towards  Helen, 
and  his  first  impulse  was  to  communicate  It  to  her : 
but,  on  second  thoughts,  he  preferred  to  put  a 
question  to  her  first. 

“  You  have  never  told  the  Wardlaws  what  those 
sailors  said  ?  ” 

“No,  papa.  I  still  think  they  ought  to  have 
been  told  ;  but  you  know  you  iiositively  forbade 
me.” 

“  Of  course  I  did.  Why  afflict  the  old  gentleman 
with  such  a  tale  ?  A  couple  of  common  sailors ! 
who  chose  to  fancy  the  ship  was  destroyed.” 

“  Who  are  better  judges  of  such  a  thing  than 
sailors  ?  ” 

“  Well,  my  child,  if  you  think  so,  I  can’t  help  it. 
AH  I  say  is,  spare  the  old  gentleman  such  a  report. 
As  for  Arthur,  to  tell  yftu  the  truth,  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  the  matter  to  him.” 

“  O  papa !  Then  why  forbid  me  to  tell  him  ? 
What  did  he  s^-  ?  ” 

“  He  was  very  much  distressed.  ‘  Destroy  the 
ship  my  Helen  w.os  in,’  said  he  :  ‘  if  I  thought  Wylie 
had  done  that  I’d  kill  him  with  my  own  hand, 
though  I  was  hanged  for  it  next  minute.’  I  never 
saw  the  young  fellow  fire  up  so  before.  But  when 
he  came  to  think  calmly  over  it  a  little  while,  he 
said:  ‘I  hope  this  slander  will  never  reach  my 
father’s  ears ;  it  would  grieve  him  deeply.  I  only 
laugh  at  it.’  ” 

“  Laugh  at  it !  and  yet  talk  of  killing  ?  ” 

“  O,  people  say  they  laugh  at  a  thing  when  they 
are  very  angry  all  the  time.  However,  as  you  are 
a  good  girl,  and  mind  what  you  are  told,  I  ’ll  read 
you  an  advertisement  that  will  make  you  stare. 
Here  is  Joseph  AV’ylie,  who,  you  say,  wrecked  the 
Proserpine,  actually  invited  by  Michael  Penfold  to 
call  on  him,  and  hear  of  something  to  his  advan¬ 
tage.” 

“  Dear  me  !”  said  Helen,  “  how  strange !  Surely 
Mr.  Penfold  cannot  know  the  character  of  that 
man.  Stop  a  minute!  Advertise  for  him?  Then 
nobody  knows  where  he  lives  ?  There,  papa :  you 
see  he  is  afraid  to  go  near  Arthur  W  ardiaw ;  he 
knows  he  destroyed  the  ship.  What  a  mystery  it 
all  is  1  And  so  Mr.  Penfold  is  at  home,  after  all ; 
and  not  to  send  me  a  single  line.  I  never  met 
with  so  much  unkindness  and  discourtesy  in  aU  my 
life.” 
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“  Ah,  my  dear,”  said  the  (Jeneral,  “  you  never 
defied  the  world  before,  as  you  are  doing  now.” 

Helen  sighed ;  but,  presently  recovering  her 
spirit,  said  she  had  done  without  the  world  on  her 
dear  island,  and  she  would  not  be  its  slave  now. 

As  she  was  alwaj-s  as  good  as  her  word,  she 
declined  an  invitation  to  play  the  lion,  and,  dressing 
herself  in  plain  merino,  went  down  that  very  even¬ 
ing  to  Michael  Penfold’s  cottage. 

We  run  thither  a  little  before  her,  to  relate  briefly 
what  had  taken  place  there. 

Nancy  Rouse,  may  well  be  imagined,  w.os  not 
the  woman  to  burn  two  thousand  pounds.  She 
locked  the  notes  up ;  and  after  that  night  became 
very  reserved  on  that  head,  so  much  so  that,  at  last, 
IMil.  Penfold  saw  it  was  an  interdicted  topic,  and 
dropped  it  in  much  wonder. 

When  Nancy  came  to  think  of  it  in  d.ayllght,  she 
could  not  help  suspecting  Wylie  had  some  hand  in 
it ;  and  it  occurred  to  her  that  the  old  gentleman, 
who  lodged  next  door,  might  be  an  agent  of  Wylie’s, 
and  a  spy  on  her.  Wylie  must  have  told  him  to 
push  the  £2,000  into  her  room;  but  what  a  strange 
thing  to  do !  To  be  sure,  he  was  a  sailor,  and  sailors 
had  oeen  known  to  make  sandwiches  of  bank-notes 
and  eat  them.  Still,  her  good  sense  revolted  against 
this  theory,  and  she  was  .sore  puzzled ;  for,  after  all, 
there  was  the  money,  and  she  had  seen  it  come 
through  the  wall.  One  thing  appeared  certain,  Joe 
had  not  forgotten  her;  he  was  thinking  of  her  as 
much  as  ever,  or  more  than  ever ;  so  her  spirits 
rose,  she  began  singing  and  whistling  .again,  and 
waited  cunningly  till  Joe  should  reappear  and 
explain  his  conduct  Hostage  for  his  reappearance 
she  held  the  £2,000.  She  felt  so  strong  and  saucy 
she  was  half  sorry  she  had  allowed  Mr.  Penfold  to 
advertise ;  but,  after  all,  it  did  not  much  matter ;  she 
coidd  always  declare  to  Joe  she  had  never  missed 
him,  for  her  part,  and  the  advertising  was  a  folly  of 
poor  Mr.  Penfold’s. 

Matters  were  in  this  condition  when  the  little 
servant  came  up  one  evening  to  Mr.  Penfold  and 
said  there  was  a  young  lady  to  see  him. 

“  A  young  lady  for  me  ?  ”  said  he. 

“  Which  she  won’t  eat  you,  while  I  am  by,”  said 
the  sharp  little  girl.  “It  is  a  lady,  and  the  same 
what  come  before.” 

“  Perhaps  she  will  oblige  me  with  her  name,”  said 
Michael,  timidly. 

“  I  won’t  show  her  up  till  she  do,”  said  this  mite 
of  a  servant,  who  had  been  scolded  by  Nancy  for 
not  extracting  that  information  on  Helen’s  last 
visit. 

“  Of  course,  I  must  receive  her,”  s.aid  Michael, 
half  consulting  the  mite ;  it  belonged  to  a  sex  which 
promptly  assumes  the  control  of  such  gentle  crea¬ 
tures  as  he  was. 

“  Is  Miss  Rouse  in  the  way  ?  ”  said  he. 

The  mite  laughed,  and  said ;  — 

“  She  is  only  gone  down  the  street.  I  ’ll  send  her 
in  to  take  care  on  you.” 

With  this  she  went  off,  and  in  due  course  led 
Helen  up  the  stairs.  She  ran  in,  and  whispered  in 
Michael’s  ear,  — 

“  It  is  Miss  Helen  Rolleston.” 


Thus  they  announced  a  lady  at  No.  3. 

Michael  stared  with  wonder  at  so  great  a  person¬ 
age  visiting  him;  and  the  next  moment  Helen 
glided  into  the  room,  blushing  a  little,  and  even 
panting  inaudlhly,  but  all  on  her  guard.  She  saw 
before  b^r  a  rather  stately  figure,  and  a  face  truly 
venerable,  benignant,  and  beautiful,  though  defi-  i 


cient  in  strength.  She  cast  a  devouring  glance  on 
him  as  she  courtesled  to  him ;  and  it  instantly  flashed 
acro.<i8  her,  “  But  for  you  there  would  be  no  Robert 
Penfbld.”  There  was  an  unconscious  tenderness  in 
her  voice  as  she  spoke  to  him,  for  she  had  to  open 
'the  interview. 

“  Me.  Penfold,  I  fear  my  visit  may  surprise  you, 
as  you  did  not  write  to  me.  But,  when  you  hear 
what  I  am  come  about,  I  think  you  will  not  be  dis- 
ple^ed  with  me  for  coming.” 

“  Displeased,  m.adam !  I  am  highly  honored  by 
your  visit,  —  a  lady  who,  I  understand,  is  to  be  mar¬ 
ried  to  my  worthy  employer,  Mr.  Arthur.  Pray  be 
seated,  madam.” 

“  Thank  you,  sir.” 

Helen  began  in  a  low,  thrilling  voice,  to  which, 
however,  she  gave  firmness  by  a  resolute  elTort  of 
her  will. 

am  come  to  speak  to  you  of  one  who  is  very 
dear  to  you,  and  to  all  who  really  know  him.” 

“  Dear  to  me  ?  It  is  my  son.  The  rest  are  gone. 

It  is  Robert.” 

And  he  began  to  tremble. 

“Yes,  it  is  Robert,”  said  she,  very  softly;  then 
turning  her  eyes  away  from  him,  lest  his  emotion  i 
should  overcome  her,  she  said,  — 

“  He  has  laid  me  and  my  father  under  deep  obli¬ 
gations.” 

She  dragged  her  father  in ;  for  it  was  essential 
not  to  show  Mr.  Penfold  she  was  in  love  with  Rob¬ 
ert. 

“  Obligations  to  my  Robert  ?  Ah,  madam,  it  is 
very  kind  of  you  to  say  that,  and  cheer  a  desolate 
father’s  heart  with  praise  of  his  lost  son  !  But  how 
could  a  poor  unfortunate  man  in  his  position  serve  a 
lady  like  you  ?  ” 

“  He  defended  me  against  robbers,  single-handed.” 

“  Ah,”  said  the  old  man,  glowing  with  pride,  and 
looking  more  beautiful  than  ever,  “  he  Wiis  always 
as  brave  as  a  lion.” 

“  That  is  nothing ;  he  saved  my  life  again,  and 
again,  and  again.” 

“  God  hless  him  for  it  1  and  God  hless  you  for 
coming  and  telling  me  of  it !  O  madam,  he  was  al¬ 
ways  brave,  'and  gentle,  and  just,  and  good;  so 
noble,  so  unfortunate.” 

And  the  old  man  began  to  ciy. 

Helen’s  bosom  heaved,  and  it  cost  her  a  bitter 
struggle  not  to  throw  her  arms  around  the  dear  old 
man’s  neck  and  cry  with  him.  But  she  came  pre¬ 
pared  for  a  sore  trial  of  her  feelings,  and  she  clenched 
her  hands  and  teeth,  and  would  not  give  way  an 
inch. 

“  Tell  me  how  he  saved  ypur  life,  madam.” 

“  He  was  in  the  ship,  and  in  the  hoat,  with  me.” 

“  Ah,  madam,”  said  Michael,  “  that  must  have 
been  some  other  Robert  Penfold ;  not  my  son.  He 
could  not  come  home.  His  time  w.os  not  up,  you 
know.” 

“  It  was  Robert  Pcnfold,  son  of  Michael  Pen- 
fold.” 

“£.xcuse  me  a  moment,”  said  Michael;  and  he 
went  to  a  drawer,  and  brought  her  a  photograph  of 
Robert.  “  Was  it  this  Robert  Penfold  ?  ” 

The  girl  took  the  photograph,  and  eyed  it,  and 
lowered  her  head  over  it 

“  Yes,”  she  murmured. 

“  And  he  was  coming  home  in  the  ship  with  you. 

Is  he  mad  ?  More  trouble  !  more  trouble  !  ”  I 

“  Do  not  alarm  yourself,”  said  Helen  ;  “  he  will 
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Standing  near  the  throne  of  France  who  had  their 
own  personal  prison  memories,  —  memories,  which 
they  themselves  will  presently'  here  recount,  of  their 
own  several  lives  in  the  Bastille. 

Not  always,  however,  were  such  memories  of  an 
essentially  or  exclusively  dreary  character,  for  the 
Bastille,  or  vast  fortified  enclosure,  long  and  square 
in  form,  contained  the  governor’s  house,  treasury, 
chapel,  and  si.x  other  prison  towers  (varying  from 
seven  to  two  stories  each),  besides  that  grim  cou|)le 
which  frowned  down  on  the  Porte  St.  Antoine,  — 
towers  circular  outside,  but  with  octagonal  cham¬ 
bers  and  cells  within.  On  its  own  side  of  ponder¬ 
ous  drawbridges,  massive  walls,  and  iron  bars  brist¬ 
ling  with  spikes,  tlie  Bastille  had  not  only  its 
courtyards  (the  principal  one  a  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  long  by  eighty  wide),  but  a  courtly  world  of  its 
own,  which  was  almost  as  inaccessible  to  the  canaille 
of  the  capital  as  that  of  Versailles.  It  had  its 
places  of  recreation,  not  less  than  its  dungeons ;  its 
feasts, — and  those  at  the  king’s  expense,  —  not  less 
than  its  solitary  fasts ;  its  pure  loves,  not  less  than 
its  foul  legends,  the  latter  revived,  or  sometimes 
invented,  by  political  malecontents  and  sjiies  (such 
as  De  Renneville,  who  had  formerly  written  himself 
into  Bastille  notoriety,  is  now  supposed  to  have 
been),  which  legends  were  rife  amongst  the  illiter¬ 
ate,  who,  knowing  nothing  more  of  its  anecdotes, 
shudlered  at  the  outward  aspect  of  the  great 
state  prison  of  Paris.  Surrounded  by  a  ditch 
about  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet  wide  (which  ditch 
was  always  dry  except  when  the  Seine  overflowed, 
or  unusually  long  and  heavy  rain  had  fallen),  the 
Bastille  was  also  protected  by  an  outer  wall  8i.xty 
feet  high,  upon  the  top  of  which  ran  a  wooden 
gallery,  with  balustrades. 

Along  this  gallery,  called  “  the  Hounds,”  walked 
sentinels  night  and  day,  who,  every  quarter  of  an 
hour,  had  to  answer  the  “  Qni  vice  f  ”  of  sergeants 
and  officers  responsible  for  their  vigilance,  and  to 
ring  a  bell  at  stated  intervals,  the  solemn  sound  of 
which,  being  audible  within  the  fort,  must  have 
echoed  as  a  knell  of  despair  in  the  heart  of  any 
prisoner  dreaming  of  the  possibility  of  escape.  To 
each  sentinel,  at  or  after  sunset,  were  given  a  certain 
number  of  copper  coins,  marked  officially,  and 
bored  with  holes ;  these  coins  he  had  to  place,  one 
after  the  other,  at  fi.xed  pcrioils  of  the  night,  on  the 
point  of  an  instrument  from  which  they  were 
dropped  into  a  padlocke<l  box  below;  and  on  the 
opening  of  this  box  in  the  morning  by  the  e'tat- 
major,  the  sentinel’s  diligence  was  tested  by  the 
number  of  coins. 

Black  as  the  cannon  belonging  to  them  were  the 
outer  towers  of  the  Bastille,  and  impervious,  seem¬ 
ingly,  to  the  light  of  day  were  they ;  for,  although 
their  massive  walls  were  here  and  there  pierced  by 
narrow  windows,  these  loop-holes  but  served  to 
remind  the  outside  beholder  of  grim  weapons  of 
destru^on  lurking  behind  them.  Beyond  “the 
Rounds  ”  stood  a  mighty  bastion,  which  at  one  time 
was  planted  with  trees.  The  Porte  Saint* Antoine, 
near  it,  was  a  chief  entrance  to  the  city  of  Paris ; 
and  in  the  neighboring  convent  of  Saint  Antoine 
many  miserable  women,  rescued  from  the  pestilential 
byways  of  ancient  Paris  by  Peter  de  lloissi,  a 
priest  and  great  social  reformer  of  that  capital,  A.  d. 
1182,  not  only  found  a  refuge,  but  the  means  also  of 
future  social  redeinption.  Peter  de  Roissi  lived  in 
the  time  of  King  Philip  Augustus,  and  it  was  that 
monarch  who  first  “  imprisoned  Paris  in  a  circular 
ch^  of  huge  towers,  high  and  solid,”  whilst  enlarg-  | 


ing  his  capital  by  the  enclosure  of  several  surround¬ 
ing  villages  within  its  fortified  walls.* 

A  financier,  named  Gerard  de  Poissy,  paid  down 
“  one  thousand  francs  in  silver  for  the  operation.” 

B^  the  advice  of  Bernard,  a  hennit  in  the  forest 
of  Vincennes,  the  King  had  lately  expelled  all  .lews 
from  France,  and  converted  their  synagogues  into 
chui-ches.  Not  only  strong  forts,  but  houses,  built 
one  story  upon  another,  then  rose  to  view  within 
“the  wall  of  Philip  Augustu.s”;  and  such  was 
thenceforth  the  rapid  growth  of  the  city,  that  in 
13C7  Charles  V.  enlarged  its  enclosures.  The 
dimensions  and  blackness  of  the  BiX.'itillo,  chief  of 
the  many  forts  of  Paris,  increased  with  time.  Its 
aspect  at  one  period  was  strangely  contrasted  with 
the  Alhambra-like  palace  of  the  Tournelles,  which 
stood  not  far  from  it  on  the  left,  near  the  Porte  St. 
Antoine ;  and  a  bastion,  parallel  with  that  before 
mentioned,  served  as  a  garden,  the  smiling  aspect 
of  which  was  more  in  keeping  with  the  Palais  des 
Tournelles  than  with  the  mass  of  enormous  towers, 
described  by  a  French  chronicler  as  perfectly  black, 
growing,  as  it  were,  one  into  another,  and  looking 
as  if  bound  together  by  their  circular  fonse. — 
“  Towers,  jiierced  more  with  shot-holes  than  with 
windows ;  drawbridges  always  raised,  and  portcullis 
always  down,  —  all  these  at  last  form  the  Bastille. 
Those  objects  like  black  beaks,  projecting  between 
the  battlements,  and  which  at  a  distance  you  would 
take  for  the  mouths  of  waterspouts,  are  cannon. 
Under  their  fire,  at  the  foot  of  the  formidable 
structure,  you  may  perceive  the  Porte  St.  Antoine, 
almost  buried  between  two  towers.”  Beyond  the 
Tournelles  (says  the  same  old  chronicler)  extended 
rich  compartments  of  verdure  and  flowers,  forming 
a  fair  landscape  of  garden  grounds  and  royal  parks, 
in  the  midst  of  which  was  distinguishable,  by  its 
labyrinth  of  groves  and  walks,  the  famous  Daedalus 
garden  which  Louis  XI.  gave  to  Coicticr  the 
doctor  and  astrologer  whose  observatory  rose  above 
the  labyrinth,  like  a  great  isolated  column,  and  in 
it  subtile  science  worked  mysteriously.  Afterwards 
this  spot  was  called  the  Place  Royale. 

In  1478  a  mighty  and  ominous  sound  echoed 
through  Paris ;  for  a  cannon,  cast  by  Jean  Maugre 
of  Tours,  was  then  fired -on  trial  at  the  Bastille. 
Previously,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  VII.,  who  owed 
his  crown  to  Jeanne  d’Arc,  bombs  are  said  to  have 
been  first  used  in  France,  and  with  such  success, 
that  from  the  Bastille  a  ball,  weighing  five  hundred 
pounds,  is  declared  to  have  reached  the  bridge  of 
Charenton. 

In  the  reign  succeeding  that  of  Charles  VII.  the 
prison  of  the  Bastille  was  sometimes  used  as  a  royal 
palace  in  preference  to  the  Louvre;  for  Louis  XL, 
the  “scourge  of  the  human  race,”  knew  that  the 
Bastille  was  better  fortified  than  the  Louvre,  and 
when  on  his  visits  to  Paris  felt  safei'  from  the  ven¬ 
geance  of  his  subjects  in  the  former  than  the  latter 
chateau.  In  fact,  the  favorite  residence  (Plessis  les 
Tours)  of  this  monarch,  who  is  said  to  have  imbibed 
the  blood  of  young  children  in  order  to  correct  the 
acrimony  of  his  own  blood,  was  a  fortress  covered 
with  iron  spikes,  and  with  gates  defended  by  bas¬ 
tions.  Around  this  palace-prison,  night  and  day,  a 


*  By  some  writers  it  seems  to  hsTe  been  assumetl  that  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  the  Habile  were  attributable  to  Charles  Y.  and  Hugues 
Aubriot,  the  pr^ot  of  Paris,  in  his  reign  ;  but  the  Bastillon  (or 
fortified  place),  afterwards  known  as  the  Bastion,  and  then  as  the 
Bastille,  protecting  the  Porte  St.  Antoine,  doubtless  owned  an 
earlier  date,  although  probably  >— as  suggested  in  tlie  ^^Arekivet 
de  la  BaeUile  —  it  was  at  first  but  a  fortin  of  protection  to  the 
Seine. 
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guard  of  four  hundred  archers  kept  watch,  with  or¬ 
ders  to  fire  on  an^  one  who  should  dare  to  approach 
without  first  making  himself  known ;  and  in  the  in¬ 
terior  court  of  the  castle  were  two  large  iron  chains, 
known  as  les  Jillettes  tlu  roy,  to  which  not  only  can¬ 
non-balls,  biU;  criminals,  were  fastened,  and  this  of¬ 
ten  for  the  most  trivial  real  or  supposed  offences. 
“  The  avenues  which  led  to  this  abode  of  misery 
i  were  lined  on  either  side  with  gibbets  instead  of 
i  trees,  on  which  Tristan,  the  provost,  —  who  was 
I  truly  worthy  to  administer  to  the  rage  and  caprice 
I  of  a  sanguinary  tyrant,  —  caused  the  wretched  vic- 
'  tims  of  his  master’s  suspicion  and  revenge  to  be 
*  placed  ” ;  and  even  at  the  most  happy  period  of  his 
life,  Louis  XL  was  attended  wherever  he  went  by  a 
I  body  of  troops  and  a  train  of  artillery.  At  a  later 
I  period  of  his  life,  —  when,  if  a  north  wind  blew 
■  some  days  together,  he  commanded  general  proces¬ 
sions  to  St.  Denis,  and  especial  prayers  for  the 
health  of  his  body,  —  this  monarch  was  always 
'  armed  with  a  pike,  which  he  placed  at  the  head  of 
his  bed  at  night,  and  which  a  page  carried  at  his  side 
I  during  the  day. 

No  wonder  that,  as  an  abode  for  himself,  this  ty¬ 
rant  prelerred  the  Bastille  to  the  Louvre,  for  “  it 
was  a  safer  retreat,  in  which  Monsieur  Louis  of 
France  could  say  his  prayers.”  At  the  Bastille,  in 
the  chamber  occupied  by  Louis  XL,  “  no  description 
of  ordinary  furniture  was  to  be  seen ;  neither 
, benches,  nor  trestles,  nor  forms,  nor  fine  stools; 
there  was  only  one  ea.sy  arm-chair,  a  very  magnifi¬ 
cent  one,  decorated  with  long  silken  fringe  and  with 
gold-headed  nails ;  the  wood  of  it  was  painted  with 
roses  on  a  red  ground,  and  its  seat  was  of  red  mo¬ 
rocco.  The  soleness  of  this  chair  testified  that  one 
'  person  alone  was  entitled  to  be  seated  in  that  cham¬ 
ber.”  It  was  by  order  of  the  tyrant  who  occupied 
tha^ chair,  guarded  by  “men-at-arms  ponderous 
with  steel,”  that  the  celebrated  Wooden  Cage  was 
I  fixed  in  one  of  the  towers  of  the  Bastille.  This  cage, 
which  is  said  to  have  replaced  another  like  it,  was 
“of  very  fine  heart  of  oak,  with  heavy  beams,  joists, 
and  rafters,  measuring  inside  nine  feet  long  by 
eight  broad,  and  seven  'feet  high  between  the 
planks ;  morticed  and  bolted  with  great  iron  bolts.” 

!  Few,  if  any,  captives  of  that  cage,  whether  or  not 
deprived  betbrehand  of  reason,  survived  to  tell  the 
dark  tale  of  their  woes :  but  certain  it  is  that  two 
,  fearful  and  inquisitorial  forms  of  suffering  long  sur¬ 
vived  in  the  Bastille,  —  water  and  the  hrodequins. 
If  sentenced  to  the  former,  a  man,  placed  on  a  tres¬ 
tle,  and  chairied  both  hands  and  feet  to  a  wall,  was 
forced  to  gulp  down  water  from  a  horn,  inserted  be- 
'  tween  his  teeth  by  the  bourreau,  until  the  weight  of 
'  the  liquid,  pressing  upon  the  stomach,  caused  intol¬ 
erable  suffering. 

This  torture  was  for  men  only ;  but  women  also 
had  their  share  in  the  hrodequins,  under  sentence 
of  which  the  captive,  both  hands  chained,  was 
seated,  both  legs  being,  meantime,  rigidly  cased  be- 
I  twixt  wooden  planks,  which,  by  cords  attached  to 
them,  were  drawn  together,  tighter  and  tighter,  as 
.  the  inquisitorial  examination  proceeded.  For  the 
I  avoidance,  however,  of  mortal  consequences,  it  was 
customary  for  a  surgeon,  and  also  a  physician,  to  be 
'  present  on  these  occasions ;  and  in  later  days,  when 
a  prisoner  of  the  Bastille  was  condemned  to  death, 
a  secular  priest  (not  one  ordained  for  the  usual  ser¬ 
vices  of  the  chapel  belonging  to  the  fortress)  was 
suffered  to  be  in  attendance,  although  brief  was  the 
interval  between  the  sentence  and  its  execution. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  however,  it  is  quite  cer- 
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tain,  as  some  Bastille  prisoners  will  here  presently  in 
their  own  several  accounts  of  themselves  affirm,  that 
incarceration  in  that  state  prison  by  no  means  (af¬ 
ter  the  time  of  Louis  XI.)  necessarily  implied  any 
especial  cruelty  towards  them  on  the  part  of  an 
ofi'ended  government.  In  fact,  as  we  shall  see  in 
an  after  page,  some  of  these  prisoners  led  lives  of  a 
very  peculiar,  but  certainly  not  altogether  unenjoy- 
able  character,  despite  the  instruments  of  inquisito¬ 
rial  torture  that  were  hanging  on  the  damp  walls  of 
the  dungeons  beneath  their  feet,  and  the  “  lasciate 
ogni  speranza  ’’jiharacter  of  the  edifice,  which,  like 
most  of  such  structures,  whether  prisow  or  palace,  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  had  “  almost  as  much  under  the 
ground  as  above  it.” 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  the  Due  de  Sully  was 
governor  of  the  Bastille,  and  in  the  advice  of  that 
minister  the  King  confided,  even  to  the  change  of 
his  religion  ;  for  Sully,  albeit  a  Protestant  himself, 
could  see  no  chance  of  calming  the  dreadful  com¬ 
motions  that  convulsed  the  state  whilst  a  non-con¬ 
formist  was  on  the  throne.  But  even  after  the 
King  went  openly  to  mass,  and  his  son,  the  much- 
desired  Dauphin,  was  born  at  Fontainebleau,  he 
still  had  c.mse  to  write  to  Sully  thus  :  — 

.  “  My  friend,  come  and  see  me,  for  something  has 

happened . I  would  give  a  great  deal  for 

your  company,  for  you  arc  the  only  one  to  whom  I 
can  open  my  heart.  It  is  not  atlected  by  love  nor 
by  jealousy;  it  is  a  state  affair.  Hasten,  come 
quickly.” 

Formerly,  before  the  sudden  death  of  the  “  char- 
m'ante  (iabrielle”  (d’Estrees),  it  was  in  her  he,  the 
royal  friend  of  the  Due  de  Sully,  confided  ;  and,  on 
the  eve  of  his  leaving  her  to  join  the  camp,  he  bad 
written  the  following  verses :  — 

“  Parta?e*  ma  couronne, 
lie  prix  de  ina  valeur, 

Je  la  tiens  do  Uethme, 

Tenex  de  la  moo  ewur 

with  the  i-cfrain :  — 

“  Cruelle  departie, 

Malheureux  jour, 

Que  ne  suis  je  sans  vie, 

Ou  sau8  amour/’ 

But  when  the  fair  Gabrielle  was  dead,  and  Sully 
had  induced  his  sovereign  to  espouse  Marie  de 
Medicis,  treason  was  lurking  near  the  throne  and 
the  cradle  of  the  Dauphin,  in  the  person  of  the 
Mardchal  do  Biron,  son  of  the  brave  and  accom¬ 
plished  Armand  de  Biron,  who,  having  originally 
been  brought  up  as  a  page  to  the  excellent  Queen 
of  Navarre,  grandmother  of  Henry  IV.,  owed  his 
refined  education  to  her.  So  proverbial  were  the 
intellectual  acquirements  of  the  elder  Biron,  that 
when  anything  worthy  of  note  was  heard  at  Court, 
“  From  Biron’s  tablets  ”  was  the  common  remark. 
But  he  was  killcil  by  a  cannon-ball  (1592)  at  Eper- 
nai ;  and  Ins'  son,  though  in  splendor  of  military 
achievements  surpassing  him,  by  no  means  inherited 
either  his  loyalty  or  his  learning.  Bred  in  the 
camp,  and  a  desperate  gambler,  he  is  said  to  have 
lost  more  than  five  hundred  thousand  crowns  in  the 
course  of  a  single  year ;  and  to  other  political  oft 
fences  added  that  of  entering  into  a  secret  engage¬ 
ment  with  the  King  of  Spain  and  the  Duke  of 
Savoy,  they  having  stipulated  to  reward  him  largely 
for  services  inimical  to  the  government  of  his  own 
royal  master.  Repeatedly  did  Henry  IV.  show 
himself  lenient  towards  this  yotujger  Biron;  but 
when  the  latter  had  retired  to  his  government  of 
Buigundyj^md  fresh  discoveries  were  revealed  to 
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the  King  of  his  treachen-,  Sally,  nnder  pretence  of 
recasting  all  the  cannon  throughout  Burgundy, 
took  upon  himself,  as  Grand  Master  of  the  Ord¬ 
nance,  to  withdraw  all  the  artillery  under  Biron’s 
command,  stopping  the  new  pieces  which  were  to 
replace  it ;  and  Biron,  in  company  with  another 
conspirator,  the  Comte  d’ Auvergne,  was  conveyed 
to  the  Bastille. 

Such,  however,  wa.s  the  attachment  of  the  King 
for  the  Marshal  de  Biron,  that  he  resolved  once 
more  to  pardon  him ;  and  much  cause  had  he,  there¬ 
fore,  to  write  as  alK>ve  to  Sully,  Mvernor  of  the 
Bastille,  “  Hasten,  come  quickly.”  ^o  consultation 
of  the  monarch  with  Sully,  however,  could  save 
Biron ;  for  by  a  p.arliamentary  investigation  his  guilt 
was  proved,  anti  on  the  last  day  of  July,  1603,  he, 
who  for  his  courage  in  battle  had  been  called  “  the 
intrepid,”  died  the  death  of  a  traitor  in  the  court 
of  the  Bastille,  —  his  calmness  abandoning  him,  it 
is  said,  ere  the  executioner  struck  off  his  head. 

Within  the  Bastille  were  separate  chambers  for 
forty-two  state  prisoners,  and  not  only  was  there 
a  double  but  a  treble  door,  with  locks  and  chains, 
accordingly,  to  each  of  these  apartments.  Rigidly 
searched  was  each  prisoner,  male  or  female,  on 
arriving  within  the  fortress;  but  notwithstanding 
the  multiplicity  of  bars  and  bolts,  there  were  some 
captives  who,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  contrived 
to  correspond  with  each  other  in  the  Bastille.  In 
fact  the  Man  with  the  Iron  Mask  himself  was  not 
altogether  without  his  consohitions  there,  although 
iupon  his  face,  which  was  supposed  to  have  been  not 
less  beautiful  than  his  figure,  no  human  eye  was 
allowed  to  look. 

It  is  now  generally  known,  or  at  least  believed, 
that  this  mysterious  bejng,  concerning  whom  so 
many  wild  fables  have  been  fabricated,  was  the  son 
of  Cardinal  iVlazarin  and  Anne  of  Austria.  That 
Queen’s  marriage  was  not  a  haj)py  one  with  Louis 
XIII.,  who  in  his  la.st  illness  said,  “  In  piy  present 
situation  it  is  my  duty  to  forgive,  but  not  to  believe 
her.”  Louis  XiV'.  is  supposed  to  have  been  kept 
in  ignorance  of  the  fact  of  his  having  an  elder 
brother  (to  whom,  though  bom  in  wedlock,  the 
same  royal  paternity  as  that  to  which  he  himself 
laid  claim  could  not,  with  seeming  probability,  be 
ascribed),  until  after  the  death  of  Mazarin,  when 
state  and  family  reasons  necessitated  secrecy  on  his 
part.  For  many  years  the  wearer  of  the  Iron  Mask 
had  resided  at  a  chateau  of  Saint  Margaret’s  Isle  in 
the  Sea  of  Provence,  and  the  Mar(}uis  de  Louvois 
was  reported  to  have  treated  him  there  with  the 
respect  due  to  royalty ;  but  when  M.  de  Saint  Mars, 

fovernor  of  Pignerol,  was  made  governor  of  the 
lastille  in  1690,  the  wearer  of  the  Iron  Mask  was 
conducted  by  him  thither,  and  lodged  there  luxuri¬ 
ously,  but  with  his  face  so  perpetually  concealed,  that 
not  even  had  a  physician  of  the  Bastille,  although 
often  in  professional  attendance  upon  him,  seen  it, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  of  his  having  examined 
the  state  of  his  tongue.* 

To  explain  this  anomaly,  it  must  here  be  men- 

*  Voltaire  authenticates  the  fact,  that  when  the  “  Man  witli  the 
Iron  Mask  was  at  the  chateau  of  Sainte  Marzuerite,  it  was  the 
custom  for  the  irovernor  of  the  fortress  himself  to  place  that  prison¬ 
er's  dinner,  served  on  silvter,  before  him,  and  then  to  retire.  The 
prlsoacr,<l>eing  tlms  one  day  left  alone,  scratched  some  wonis  with 
the  point  of  a  knife  on  one  of  the  stiver  plates,  and  then  threw  the 
plate  out  of  the  window  of  his  turret  in  such  a  way  that  it  fell  at 
the  feet  of  a  fisherman.  The  latter,  fortunately  for  himself,  could 
not  read.  In  astonishment  he  picked  up  the  silver  plate,  and  took 
it  at  once  to  the  governor  of  the  chkteau,  who,  however,  detained 
him  a  captive  there  until  such  time  that  be  Was  convinc^,  by  in¬ 
quiries  in  the  neighborhood,  that  the  mao  was  as  Mprant  as  he 
was  honest.  W 


tioned  that  the  chin-piece  of  the  mask  was  provided 
with  steel  springs,  which  did  not  impede  the  action 
of  the  wearer’s  mouth  in  speaking,  eating,  &c.  The 
governor  of  the  Bastille  seldom  ventured  to  sit  in 
presence  of  this  mysterious  prisoner ;  and  when  con¬ 
ducting  him  thither  from  Saint  Margaret’s  Isle  was 
heard  to  address  him  as  “  my  prince.” 

It  is  also  said  that  whilst  at  the  chateau  of  Sainte 
Marguerite  some  other  prisoners,  lodged  in  a  cham¬ 
ber  above  that  occupied  by  the  wearer  of  the  Mask, 
had  contrived,  by  means  of  an  open  chimney  shaft, 
to  establish  a  conversation  with  him,  and  that  to 
their  question  why  he  obstinately  regained  from  re¬ 
vealing  to  them  the  secret  of  his  extraordinary  posi¬ 
tion,  he  replied  that  the  revelation  of  that  secret 
would  not  only  cost  him  his  own  life,  but  entail  cer¬ 
tain  death  upon  an^  human  being  who  heard  it. 

At  the  Bastille  his  table  was  served  with  luxury ; 
in  solitude  he  amused  himself  there  with  intellectual 
pursuits  and  in  playing  the  guitar ;  but  in  nothing 
did  he  seem  to  take  so  much  pleasure  as  in  selecting 
or  wearing  costly  materials  of  finest  fabric,  —  by 
which  fact,  those  who  knew  it  could  not  fail  to  be 
reminded  of  Mazarin’s  mot  concerning  Anne  of  Aus¬ 
tria,  to  the  purport  that  no  purgatory  could  be  worse 
for  her  than  to  lie  in  coarse  sheets,  so  sensitive  was 
her  sense  of  touch.  The  wearer  of  the  Iron  Mask 
survived  until  1704,  and  was  interred,  at  night,  in 
the  parish  church  of  Saint  Paul,  under  the  name 
of  MarchialL 

By  some  it  was  said  that  this  celebrated  prisoner  of 
the  Bastille  was  a  disgraced  secretary  of  the  Due  de 
Mentone;  but  by  others  it  was  justly  observed,  that 
ill  that  case  M.  de  Saint  Mars,  governor  of  the  Bas¬ 
tille,  would  not  have  treated  him  with  such  marks 
of  respect  as  those  above  mentioned. 

So  intense,  during  the  latter  half  of  the  17th  cen¬ 
tury,  was  curiosity  on  the  part  of  not  a  few  indi^- 
uals  to  know  the  real  secret  of  the  Masejue  de  ler, 
that  the  second  Marcchal  de  la  Feuillade  confesses 
to  have  knelt  before  his  dying  father-in-law,  AL  de 
Chamillard  (the  last  minister  of  Anne  of  Austria’s 
council  to  whom  the  secret  was  confided),  when  con¬ 
juring  him  to  reveal  it;  but  the  dying  Chamillard 
only  answered  that  it  was  a  state  secret,  and  that 
he  had  sworn  never  to  let  it  transpire.  The  oath 
was  kept 

'The  elegance  of  figure  which  distinguished  the 
wearer  of  the  Iron  Mask,  his  delight  in  personal 
adornment,  the  almost  morbid  refinement  of  his  per¬ 
sonal  tastes,  and  his  patience,  were  remarkable.  The 
beauty  of  his  countenance,  judging  of  it  from  his 
carefully  trimmed  beard  and  the  fine  texture  of  his 
skin,  was  surmised  :  but,  neverthele.ss,  it  may  have 
been  in  consequence  of  some  disfigurement,  some 
hopeless  deformity  of  feature,  —  a  matter  of  terrible 
importance  to  one  of  his  birth,  presuming  him  to 
have  been  the  elder  brother  of  Louis  XIV., —  that 
his  face  was  hidden  from  human  view.  If  so,  his 
equable  endurance  of  masked  and  life-long  captivity 
is  not  so  much  to  be  wondered  at ;  nor  was  the  cru¬ 
elty  of  those  who  contrived  sucm  a  fate  for  him  so 
atrocious  as  it  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been. 

Anne  of  Austria,  indeed,  whatever  her  faults,  was 
neither  cruel  nor  wanting  in  maternal  affection,  as 
evinced  by  her  conduct  towanls  her  son,  Louis  XIV. 
Reliable  and  historical  authorities,  of  and  since  her 
time,  concur  in  the  fact  that.  In  spite  of  the  embar¬ 
rassments  occasioned  by  civil  war,  she  zealously  su¬ 
perintended  the  young  monarch’s  education ;  and 
manifested  anxiety  to  instil  into  his  mind  jirinciples 
of  virtue  and  religion ;  so  that  if  Louis  XIV.  did  not 
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faltll  all  the  duties  of  a  man  and  a  Christian,  the 
failure  must  not  be  ascribed  to  a  want  of  maternal 
instruction. 

After  the  death  of  Mazarin  (a.  d.  1661),  Louis 
XIV.,  aetinff  on  the  advice  of  the  late  Cardinal,  de¬ 
termined  to  jdace  full  confidence  in  Colbert,  and  to 
lay  claim  to  the  ministerial  aid  of  that  celebrated  fi¬ 
nancier  in  alestroying  the  seeds  of  corruption  at 
home,  ere  attempting  to  make  France  formidable 
abroad ;  but,  as  a  first  step  in  carrying  out  these 
projects  it  was  essential  to  displace  Fouquet,  the 
notorious  superintendent  of  the  fihances,  whose  mode 
of  life  was  one  of  boundless  extravagance,  and  whose 
integrity  there  were  many  serious  reiusons  to  suspect. 
Fouciuet,  who  had  purchased  for  himself  the  Duchy 
of  Fenthievre,  and  had  established  for  himself  a  for¬ 
tified  al>ode  (in  splendor  surpassing  royal  palaces)  at 
Belle-Isle,  was  suspected  of  secret  state  traffic  with 
England ;  and  —  worst  offence  of  all,  with  regard 
to  his  sovereign,  —  was  said  by  some  about  the 
Court  of  France  to  have  attempted  to  intrude  his 
gallant  attentions  on  ^lademoiselie  de  La  Yallicre, 
who  —  doubtless  for  himself  alone  —  loved  Louis 
XIV.,  “  (ju’elle  n’abandonna  que  pour  Dieu,  seul  ri¬ 
val  du  monarque.” 

Splendid  were  the  fetes  at  which  Fouquet  enter¬ 
tained  the  King  and  Court  of  France  ;  but  one  day 
(September,  1663),  as  he  was  leaving  the  Chateau 
of  Nantes,  where  he  had  attended  a  Council,  he  was 
arrested,  and  (after  successive  brief  inc.arcerations  in 
the  Chateaux  d’ Angers,  d’Amboise,  and  Vincennes) 
was,  in  the  month  of  June  following,  conveyed 
to  the  Bastille,  whence  eventually  he  was  transferred 
to  the  citadel  of  Fignerol,  where,  after  many  years’ 
captivity,  but  latterly  ameliorated  by  the  society  of 
some  friends  and  his  family,  he  died. 

In  the  Bastille,  however,  for  nearly  seven  years, 
languished  the  noble-hearted  and  talented  De  Pel- 
lisson,  who,  for  his  advocacy  of  Fouquet,  was  impris¬ 
oned  there.  De  Pellisson  was  the  younger  son  of  an 
upper  middle-class  Calvinist  family  at  Beziers ;  his 
literary  talents  having  attracted  Court  notice,  he 
was  called  upon  to  write  the  prologue  to  Moliere’s 
“  Fadieux,”  when  that  play  was  represented,  for  the 
first  time,  at  one  of  Fouquet’s  grand  fetes  above  al¬ 
luded  to.  So  much,  indeed,  was  Fouquet  attracted 
towards  Pellisson,  that  he  made  him  one  of  his  secre¬ 
taries,  by  which  act  of  patronage  the  suspected  Min¬ 
ister  of  Finance  secured  to  himself  one  of  the  best 
but  ugliest  defenders  in  the  kingdom.  For  the 
beauty  of  Pellisson’s  mind  by  no  means  shone  forth 
in  that  of  his  person ;  in  fact,  as  said  Madame  de 
Sevignd  of  him,  if  abusait  de  la  permission  qu'ont  les 
hommes  d'etre  Inids.  One  celebrated  woman,  how¬ 
ever,  is  recorded  in  the  H'istoire  des  Philosophes  to 
have  been  fascinated  by  this  ugly  man.  Mademoi¬ 
selle  de  Scudery,  in  the  imperishable  charm  of  Pel¬ 
lisson’s  character  saw  much  to  admire,  and  so  keenly 
did  he  appreciate  the  sentiments  of  that  by  no 
means  beautiful  but  gifted  authoress,  that  a  friend¬ 
ship  of  (in  those  days)  almost  unexampled  fidelity 
was  established  between  them,  which  friendship  was 
parodied  by  a  malignant  muse  of  the  period  in 
verse,  ending  with  these  lines :  — 

Sappho  lut  trouve  det  appas ! 

Moi  j«  ne  m'en  Stoane  paa  ; 

Car  Chacon  aiisehoa  acmblable.” 

Doubtful,  in  general,  is  the  truth  of  that  old  prov¬ 
erb,  Like  likes  like  ” ;  but  none  the  less  was  the 
mutual  sentiment  of  these  two  personally  plain  but 
gifted  beings  of  such  force  and  constancy  that  it 
survived  tte  test  of  long  absence,  and  triumphed 


over  difficulties  seemingly  insurmountable.  The 
black  walls,  the  bars  and  bolts  of  the  Bastille,  were 
powerless  to  withstand  it. 

“  Je  les  aime  dans  son  ouvrage,”  h.-iil  been  said,  or 
sung,  of  Mademoiselle  de  Scudery’s  eyes,  and*  in  her 
works  Pellisson  had-  learnt  to  love  them ;  but  bright¬ 
er  to  him  must  they  have  gleamed  in  her  letters, 
when,  at  last,  she  being  at  liberty  in  Paris,  and  he 
still  a  prisoner  in  the  Bastille,  he  succeeded  in  estab¬ 
lishing  a  daily  correspondence  with  her  through 
means  of  his  attendant  or  jailer,  who,  though  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  employed  as  a  government  spy 
on  the  actions  of  the  captive  Pellisson,  was  so  won 
by  the  charm  of  his  manner  that  he  risked  his  own 
safety  in  becoming  the  medium  of  the  correspond¬ 
ence  above  named. 

Mademoiselle  de  Scudery’s  letters  to  Pellisson  in 
the  Bastille  were  welcome  to  him  as  none  can  sur¬ 
mise  but  those  who  remember  the  fact  of  his  having, 
during  one  period  of  his  confinement  tllere,  striven 
to  find  some  exercise  for  his  powerful  mind,  some 
amusement  for  the  dragging  hours,  in  the  taming  of 
a  spider,  which  he  had  often  wearily  watched  spin¬ 
ning  its  web  in  the  air-hole  of  his  prison  chamber. 

For  some  time  after  Pellisson’s  generous  advocacy 
of  his  former  patron,  Fouquet,  and  before  Made¬ 
moiselle  de  Scudery  assisted  him  with  means  of  cor¬ 
respondence,  he  was  deprived  of  books,  pens,  and 
paper  ;  and  the  only  distraction  to  his  thoughts  al¬ 
lowed  by  human  authority  was  the  miserable  one, 
and  for  him,  a  poet,  an  especially  miserable  one, 
of  hearing  the  bagpipes  played  by  “  a  stupid 
Basijue.”  Pellisson  ob^rved,  however,  that  at  the 
sound  of  the  bagpipes  the  spider  issued  from  its 
hole,  in  order  to  make  a  d.art  on  flies  which  had 
been  placed  by  his  own  hand  within  its  reach  ;  and, 
profiting  by  that  observation  during  many  weary 
months,  the  bagpipes  still  wailing  on  from  time  to 
time,  he  persevered  in  training  the  spider  to  come 
nearer  and  nearer  to  him,  until  at  last  it  would  vol¬ 
untarily  rest  on  his  knee  or  his  hand. 

M.  Bezemaux  was  at  that  time  governor  of  the 
Bastille.  One  day,  when  he  entered  Pellisson’s 
chamber,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  derisively  asked 
him  how  he  spent  his  time,  Pellisson  quietly  replied 
that  he  had  contrived  to  find  some  amusement  for 
himself,  and  forthwith  encouraged  the  tame  spider 
to  approach  and  settle  on  his  hand.  In  another 
moment,  however,  Pellisson  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  of 
anguish,  ‘‘  Ah !  sir,  I  would  rather  that  you  had 
broken  my  arm  ” ;  for  the  governor  had  brutally 
thrown  the  spider  on  the  floor  and  crushed  it  under 
foot. 

With  the  eloquence  of  a  friendship  akin  to,  if  not 
altogether  synonymous  with,  love.  Mademoiselle  de 
Scudery  interceded  with  Colbert  and  others  for  the 
liberty  of  Pellisson ;  and,  for  some  time  before  the 
captive  was  made  free,  she  succeeded  In  gaining 
permission  for  his  a$^d  mother  to  meet  and  walk 
with  him  on  the  prison  terrace.  From  that  time 
forth  his  position  was  ameliorated  by  tributes  of  re- 
s])ect  which  brother  authors  and  people  of  distinction 
were  allowed  to  pay  to  him. 

Men  of  letters  were  in  requesf*at  the  Co«rt  of 
Louis  XIV.,  and  at  last,  when  Pellisson  succeeded 
in  transmitting  to  that  monarch  a  petition,  under  the 
fantastic  title  of  the  “  Pigeonne  de  Sappho,”  he  was 
set  at  liberty,  much  to  the  delight  of  Alademoiselle 
de  Scudery,  to  whose  advice  and  representations  he 
afterwards  owed  nu>re  than  one  of  the  many  honors 
which  then  began  to  be  showered  down  upon  him. 
One  good  use  ye  made  of  his  favor  at  Court  in  an- 
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nually  celebrating  the  day  of  liis  deliverance  from 
the  Bastille,  by  obUiininf;  the  lil)eration  of  a  prison¬ 
er  from  that  fortress.  He  died  at  Versailles,  A.  v>. 
1693,  having  previously,  not  only  become  a  convert 
to  the  Homan  Catholic  faith,  but  an  ecclesiastic.  In 
one  of  Bossuet’s  letters,  addressc'd  to  Mademoiselle 
du  Pre,  the  14th  of  February,  1693,  —  seven  days 
after  Pellissoii’s  death,  —  he,  the  Bishop  of  Meaux, 
renders  various  and  high  tributes  to  Pellisson’s 
piety  and  integrity,  and  adds  :  “  I  was  intending 
to  write  to  Mademoiselle  do  Scud^ry,  even  be¬ 
fore  receiving  your  letter,  and  I  now  acejuit  my¬ 
self  of  that  duty  the  more  willingly  because  of 
your  assurance  that  my  testimony  will  not  be  use¬ 
less  in  consoling  her.”  More  than  twenty  years 
had  elapsed  since  the  days  of  Pellisson’s  captivity, 
but  the  friendship  between  him  and  Mademoi¬ 
selle  de  Scudery  was  true  to  the  last,  —  a  rare 
example  of<:onstancy  to  the  Court  of  Louis  XIV'. 
It  was,  indeed,  enough  to  make  a  royal  princess  of 
that  court,  the  grande  M.adcmoiselle  de  Montpensier, 
heartsick  at  the  contrast  it  presented  to  the  state  of 
her  own  relations  with  the  fascinating  but  fickle 
Comte  de  Lauzun,  who,  atone  time,  was  imprisoned 
in  the  Bastille  for  having  meanly  concealed  himself 
in  the  apartment  of  Madame  de  Montespan,  in  order 
to  ascertain  from  her  priv.ate  conversation  with 
Louis  XIV.  whether  or  not  the  appointment  of 
Grand  Master  of  the  Artillery  w.as  to  be  conferred 
upon  him.  A  much  longer  captivity  elsewhere 
awaited  the  audacious  De  Lauzun ;  but,  in  the  Bas¬ 
tille,  he  had  time  to  remember  how,  just  as  a  court 
ballet  was  about  to  be  performed  in  presence  of  his 
Majraty,  the  Montespan  fainted  because,  when 
blandly  speaking  to  him,  he,  De  Lauzun,  whispered 
two  words  in  her  ear  which  convinced  her  that  he 
had  some  occult  knowledge  of  her  secrets. 

Years  afterwards,  when  Louis  XIV.,  who  survived 
most  of  his  contemporaries,  was  dead ;  when  his  great- 
grandson  and  boy-succes.«or,  Louis  XV.,  was  pro¬ 
claimed  king;  and  the  Due  du  Maine  (son  of  Louis 
XIV.  by  Madame  de  Montespan)  was  arrested  on 
suspicion  of  political  conspiracy  against  the  Regent, 
Due  d’Orldans ;  the  number  of  prisoners  in  the  Bas¬ 
tille  was  much  increased  by  the  fact  of  several  indi¬ 
viduals,  supposed  to  be  concerned  in  that  conspira¬ 
cy,  being  there  incarcerated.  Amongst  them  was 
Mademoiselle  Delaunay,  afterwards  better  known  as 
Madame  de  Staal,  the  friend  and  .amanuensis  of  the 
Duchesse  du  Maine.  The  Due  du  Maine,  an  amia¬ 
ble  member  of  the  royal  family  and  superintendent 
of  the  young  king’s  education,  w.as  seized,  at  his 
charming  palace  of  Sceaux.and  confined  in  the  Cas¬ 
tle  of  Dourlcns ;  and  the  Duchesse  du  Maine,  who 
was  of  a  much  more  restless  and  ambitious  tempera¬ 
ment  than  her  husband,  was  captured  in  Paris,  and 
conveyed  to  the  citadel  of  Dijon.  M,ademoist;jle 
Delaunay,  their  friend  and  dependant,  still  young, 
piquante,  of  somewhat  obscure  parentage  and  con¬ 
ventual  education,  but  of  palatial  experience,  hav¬ 
ing  during  the  last  few  years  worked  her  way  up 
from  attendance  on  the  toilet  of  the  Duchesse  du 
Maine  to  the  p^  of  confidential  secretary ;  Madem¬ 
oiselle  Delaunay,  more  celebrated  for  her  wit  than 
her  beauty,  impassioned,  impulsive,  yet  reserved, 
and  generally  considered  charming,  —  was,  as  before 
siud,  amongst  those  who,  on  suspicion  of  political 
conspiracy,  was  incarcerated  in  the  Bastille. 

'  Under  a  strong  guard  she  arrived  there ;  but  here 
let  her  tell  her  own  story,  taking  it  up  from  the  time 
she  had  traversed  the  outer  bridge  to  that  fort,  and 
had  there  been  formally  received  b](  its  governor. 


“  Again,”  says  she,  “  I  passed  drawbridges,  and 
heard  the  clank  of  chains,  — a  sound  by  no  means 
harmonious.  At  last  I  arrived  in  a  large  chamber 
where  only  four  extremely  dirty  walls  were  to  be 
seen,  and  these  smutted  all  over  by  the  idleness  of 
my  predecessors.  So  utterly  bare  was  this  chamber 
of  furniture,  that  a  little  straw  chair  was  fetched  for 
me  to  sit  down  upon ;  two  stones  were  «nade  to  sus¬ 
tain  a  fagot  (it  was  in  the  month  of  December,  or 
rather  the  vigil  of  January,  A.  d.  1719),  and,  for 
light,  a  short  end  of  candle  was  attached  to  the  wall. 
All  these  commodities  having  been  procured  for  me, 
the  governor  retired,  and  I  heard  myself  shut  in  by 
five  or  si.x  locks  and  double  bolts.  There  was  I 
then  alone,  face  to  face  with  ray  fagot.” 

Under  such  dismal  auspices.  Mademoiselle  Delau¬ 
nay.  considered  by  the  aged  and  celebrated  Abbe 
de  Chaulieu  and  others  one  of  the  most  delightful 
women  of  her  day,  could  not  foresee  a  future  when 
she  would  look  back  to  her  time  in  the  Bastille  as 
the  happiest  of  her  life.  Her  waiting-maid.  Rondel, 
was  soon  allowed  to  share  her  captivity,  —  the  first 
hardships  of  which  were  not  seemingly  quite  so 
cheerfully  borne  by  the  maid  as  the  mistress,  —  and 
a  more  convenient  apartment  was  allotted  to  them ; 
but  whatever  the  reason  of  this  and  other  ameliora¬ 
tions,  the  silence  of  their  jailers  w.as  inviolable.  In 
time,  however.  Mademoiselle  Delaunay  discovered 
that,  quite  unintentionally  of  course,  she  had  touched 
the  heart  of  M.  de  Maisonrougc,  the  king’s  lieuten¬ 
ant  of  the  Bastille ;  and  when  eventually  she  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  breathe  the  fresh  air  upon  the  bastion  of 
thiit  prison,  it  was  he  who  accompanied  her  in  her 
walks  to  and  fro.  They  talked,  and  he  took  pleas¬ 
ure  in  explaining  to  her  subjects  of  interest  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  place  of  her  forced  abode.  At  last  he 
succeeded  in  obtaining  for  her  a  supply  of  pens,  ink, 
and  paper,  simply,  as  she  says,  that  she  might  scrib¬ 
ble  her  thoughts  to  him ;  but  could  the  too  confid¬ 
ing  Maisonrouge  have  imagined  the  ultimate  use  of 
those  pens,  that  ink  and  paper,  it  would  have  been 
long  ere  his  favorite  captive,  for  whom  he  had  con¬ 
ceived  a  sincere  attachment,  had  been  indulged  with 
such  luxuries.  For  not  far  from  her  gloomy  cham¬ 
ber  was  lodged  another  prisoner,  with  whom  she 
had  hitherto  had  no  acquaintance,  whose  very  n.ame 
was  until  then  unknown  to  her,  but  who  had  also 
been  sent  to  the  Bastille  under  suspicion  of  being 
concerned  in  the  suspected  conspiracy  against  the 
regency  of  the  Due  d’Orldans.  At  the  end  of  the 
month  of  April,  permission  for  Mademoiselle  Delau¬ 
nay  to  walk  to  and  fro  on  the  bastion  was  tempo¬ 
rarily  withdrawn ;  but  before  that  time  other  pris¬ 
oners  had  been  allowed,  under  certain  restrictions, 
to  avail  themselves  of  it ;  and  amongst  them,  as  it 
would  seem,  the  Chevalier  de  Menil,  who,  in  his 
conversations  with  the  king’s  lieutenant,  ascertained 
that  to  praise  Mademoiselle  Delaunay  was  the  way 
to  gain  the  favor  of  her  admirer,  Maisonrouge. 

And,  therefore,  it  came  to  pass  that  Menil  had, 
or  pretended  to  have  had,  a  dream,  the  subject  of 
which  he  recounted  to  the  unsuspicious  Maison¬ 
rouge,  when  that  officer  one  day  paid  him  an  official 
visit.  Maisonrougc  forgot  that  it  was  he  himself 
who  was  always  proclaiming  his  own  sentiments 
with  regard  to  Mademoiselle  Delaunay  by  talking 
of  her ;  and  he  delighted  in  listening  to  her  praises, 
even  from  individuals  who  were  strangers  to  her, 
when  they  echoed  his  own  words  about  her  in  order 
to  please  him ;  so  when  Menil  declared  that  he  had 
dreamed  of  bein^  condemned  to  perpetual  Imprison¬ 
ment  in  the  Bastille  in  company  with  Mademoiselle 
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Delaunay,  and  that  the  dream,  instead  of  terrifying, 
had  delighted  him,  the  king’s  lieutenant,  far  from 
being  jealous,  took  the  chevalier  likewise  into  special 
favor.  The  chevalier  fell  sick,  and  had  a  wish  to 
indite  verses,  just  about  the  time  that  Mademoiselle 
was  deprived  of  her  walks  on  the  bastion ;  and  it 
was  Maisbnrouge,  still  thinking  of  all  that  could 
possibly  alleviate  the  dreariness  of  her  position,  who 
again  procured  pens,  ink,  and  paper, —  but  this  time 
for  Menil,  on  condition  that  he  should  attempt  to 
write  lines  for  the  amusement  of  his  fair  but  invisi¬ 
ble  neighbor,  which  lines  he  (Maisonrouge)  would 
undertake  to  convey  to  her. 

It  w.as  thus  that  a  correspondence  began,  the  fact 
of  which  is  not  the  least  remarkable  record  of  the 
Bastille ;  and,  as  Ma^moiselle  Delaunay  herself 
says,  “  it  needs  to  have  oeen  in  prison  to  appreciate 
the  value  of  such  an  amusement.  To  this  commerce 
d’invL'iibles”  she  further  e.xplains,  “  I  lent  myself 
without  ceremony  or  dis(|uietude ;  but  Menil  mean¬ 
time  became  extremely  curious  to  see  me,  whilst  I, 
on  the  other  hand,  maintiiined  that  the  rehued  zest, 
of  our  adventure  consisted  in  our  never  having  seen 
each  other,  and  that  in  losing  that  peculiarity  it 
would  become  common,^ss  piqmnte,  and  be  subject 
to  more  restraint.” 

But,  notwithstanding  the  wi.sdom  of  these  opin¬ 
ions,  the  chevalier  was  determined  to  have  his  way, 
and  made  such  representations  concerning  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  an  interview  to  the  king’s  lieutenant,  that 
that  too  lenient  ollicer  at  hist  i.itrodueed  the  corre¬ 
spondents  to  each  other,  by  bringing  Menil  to  the 
cell  of  Mademoiselle  Delaunay,  'rhe  interview  was 
brief  and  constrained ;  perhaps  the  elder  of  the  two 
men  was  vexed  because  his  fair  favorite  was  not 
sulHciently  praised  by  her  fellow-prisoner ;  but  alas 
from  that  time  forth  for  Maisonrouge !  Mademoi¬ 
selle  Delaunay  had  never  felt  aught  but  gratitude 
towards  him ;  heneeforth  she  was  to  make  him  feel 
that  she  loved  another.  So  unsuspicious,  however, 
was  Maisonrouge  of  such  a  result,  that  for  some  time 
he  continued  to  favor  and  be  present  at  personal 
interviews  between  the  two  prisoners,  in  whom  he 
was  interested ;  but  the  crafty  Menil,  assisted  prob¬ 
ably  by  the  lady’s  maid.  Rondel,  took  advantage  of 
the  lieutenant’s  generosity;  and  when  at  last  the 
,  latter  became  aware  of  this,  he,  with  singular  mag¬ 
nanimity,  proved  his  own  love  for  Mademoiselle 
Delaunay  to  be  too  sincere  to  allow  of  his  interpos¬ 
ing  any  barrier  to  her  preference  for  another. 

The  Bastille  would  Im  a  curious  scene  for  a  mod¬ 
em  comedy,  but  materials  enough  for  the  dramatist’s 
pen  there  are  in  some  of  the  facts  appertaining  to 
this  love  affair  within  its  walls ;  tor  e.xample : 
One  evening,  when  Maisonrouge  had  gone  to  dine 
with  the  governor  of  the  prison,  the  lovers  contrived 
an  interview  in  Mademoiselle  Delaunay’s  apartment; 
and  so  charmed  were  they  with  each  other’s  con¬ 
versation,  that  the  flight  of  time  was  forgotten, 
until  they  were  suddenly  startled  by  the  sound  of 
the  double  bars  and  bolts  which  shut  them  in  for 
the  night,  the  turnkey  nothing  doubting  that  each 
prisoner  was  in  his  or  her  appointed  place.  What 
was  to  be  done  ’?  The  doors  were  barricaded  from 
outside.  No  chance  of  redemption,  as  she  herself 
says,  was  there  for  Mademoiselle  Delaunay,  but  in 
the  possible  mercy  of  poor  Maisonrouge.  Anxious¬ 
ly  she  waited  and  watched  for  him  through  the  bars 
of  her  window,  whence  she  could  get  a  glimpse  of 
the  courtyard  through  which  he  must  pass  when 
coming  from  the  governor’s  quarters  to  his  own. 

He  came  at  last,  and  she  called  to  him  by  his 


name.  He  heard  her  voice,  and  joyfully  responded 
to  it ;  but,  alas,  his  consternation  when,  entering  her 
cell,  he  beheld  his  rival  there !  In  grave  silence, 
however,  he  released  the  chevalier,  and  thereby 
saved  the  fair  fame  of  Mademoiselle  Delaunay, 
although,  as  she  herself  afterwards  declared,  she 
believed  that  Maisonrouge  was  the  only  man  who 
ever  truly  loved  her,  —  loved  her  in  a  way  of  which 
the  selfish  and  inconstant  Menil  was  incapable ;  for 
when  his  liberation,  which  preceded  hers,  was 
effected,  he  forgot  his  vows  to  his  late  fair  fellow- 
captive,  and  nearly  broke  her  heart.  But,  before 
that  time  came,  happy  was  life  in  the  Bastille  for 
IVIademoiselle  Delaunay,  and  pleasant  were  the 
parties  which,  together  with  Menil,  she  eventually 
enjoyed  chez  M.  the  governor.  Who,  shuddering  at 
the  sight  of  the  black  outer  walls  of  the  Bastille, 
would  have  imagined  the  lights,  the  flowers,  the 
laughter,  the  love  within  ?  'The  Due  de  Richelieu, 
then  ^oung,  handsome,  and  vivacious,  was  also  at 
that  time  a  state  prisoner  in  the  Bastille ;  from  his 
chamber,  when  the  windows  were  open,  he  could 
hear  the  captive  Mademoiselle  Delaunay  sing  in 
hers ;  and  one  day,  when  she  began  to  chant  a  scene 
from  the  opera  of  “  Iphigenie,”  he  responded  to  it 
by  intoning  the  part  of  Oreste.  After  dinner,  the 
game  of  Iwmhre  was  played  in  the  governor’s 
apartments.  Mademoiselle  Delaunay  taking  part  in 
it  with  other  distinguished  fellow-captives,  such  as 
M.  de  Pompadour,*  and  M.  de  Boisdavis,  Menil 
meantime  standing  behind  her  chair,  and  counsel¬ 
ling  her  how  to  play  ;  for  as  she  herself  remarks : 
“  Si  un  jardinier,  comme  I’a  dit  un  bon  auteur,  est 
un  homme  pour  des  recluses ;  une  femme,  quelle 
qu’elle  puisse  etre,  est  une  deesse  pour  des  prison- 
niers.” 

Mademoiselle  Delaunay  knew  that  the  Duchesse 
du  Maine,  when  at  length  restored  to  liberty,  was 
doing  all  she  could,  atid  interceding  with  the  Regent 
Orleans  at  the  Palais  Royal,  to  effect  her  release ; 
but  it  was  with  anything  but  a  joyful  heart  that  at 
length  she  ioft  the  Bastille,  and  joined  the  princess, 
her  mistress,  at  Sceaux.  And,  long  afterwards, 
when  a  mariuge  de  convenance  had  been  made  for 
her  by  the  Duchesse  du  Maine,  and  other  illustrious 
friends,  with  the  respectable  but  unloverlike  M.  de 
Staal,  she  looked  back  with  a  sad  heart-yearning  of 
memory  to  her  two  years  of  life  in  the  Bastille,  to 
her  bright  dream  of  love  there  ;  and  thought,  with 
a  sigh,  not  only  how  by  liberty  her  fondest  illusions 
were  dispelled,  but  how  in  her  indulgence  of  them 
in  captivity  it  had  been  her  fate  to  inflict  pain  upon 
the  noble-hearted  Maisonrouge,  who  had  loved  her 
better  than  himself. 

M.  de  Staal,  who  afterwards  owed  his  promotion 
in  the  army  to  his  alliance  with  her,  was  a  milUaire 
in  rural  retreat  when  first  she  ".as  introduced  to  him. 
The  fattest  young  lamb  of  his  fold  was  his  present 
to  her  after  their  future  nuptials  had  been,  with 
coolest  discretion,  first  discussed  between  them. 
She  had  been  taken  by  some  noble  friends  of  hers 
to  dine  at  his  little  country-house,  and  it  was  just 
as  she  was  seated  in  their  carriage,  when  leaving  it, 
that,  with  pastoral  and  ponderous  gallantry,  he 
placed  the  bleating  and  inconvenient  animal  at  he^ 
feet.  M.  de  Staal  was  not  likely  to  sing  the  part 


*  As  the  events  above  mentioned  happened  a  generation  before 
the  reign  of  the  celebrated  Marquise  de  Pompadour,  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say  that  the  name  in  the  text  has  no  reference  whatever 
to  her.  M  de  Pompadour,  oonflned  in  the  Bastille  1718-20,  was 
one  of  the  last  of  his  race,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the 
title,  having  fallen  into  abeyance,  was  revived  when  Madame 
d’litioles  was  created  Marquise  de  Pempadoor,  in  or  about  1744. 
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of  OreslK  in  response  to  Mademoiselle  Delaunay’s 
Iplnt/i'nie  as  did  once,  as  before  said,  the  Due  de 
Richelieu  in  the  Bastille.  She  sighed  with  regret 
for  the  old  prison  days;  and  indeed  the  Due  de 
Richelieu,  also,  when  he  long  afterwards  remembered 
the  Bastille  as  a  scene  of  his  youth,  might  well  wish 
himself  back  there  again. 

In  1778  the  Duede  Richelieu  unwittingly  accele¬ 
rated  the  death  of  Voltaire  by  j)rescribing  opium 
for  the  over-excited  nerves  of  that  aged  philosopher, 
who,  in  impatient  want  of  rest,  took  a  double  dose 
of  the  soothing  tiuid.  The  Bivstille  was  still  frown¬ 
ing  down  black  on  Paris  when  Richelieu  and 
Voltaire,  two  old  men,  met  for  the  last  time,  and 
each  of  them  had  his  own  bright  memories  of  it. 
To  Voltaire,  whose  writings  are  commonly  said  to 
have  precipitated  the  Revolution,  the  Bastille  was, 
in  some  sort,  significant  of  his  first  Parisian  puccess 
as  a  dramatist ;  tbr  it  was  within  the  walls  of  that 
prison  that  he  finished  his  “  Qidipe,”  when  he  was 
only  known  as  the  wild  young  Arouet.  In  the 
journal  of  the  Manniis  de  Dangeau  (ed.  Paris, 
1817),  we  read,  date  Majr,  1717  :  “Arouet  has  been 
put  in  the  Bastille  ;  he  is  a  young  [>oet,  a(;cused  of 
making  extremely  imprudent  verses ;  he  had  already 
been  exiled  for  some  months :  he  appears  incorrigi¬ 
ble.”  In  the  same  journal,  date  Friday,  Nov.  1718, 
Paris,  we  read  of  the  representation  of  “  the  new 
tragedy  of  ‘  (Eilipe,*  composed  by  Arouet,  who' 
has  changed  his  name  (to  Voltaire),  owing  to  the 
great  prejudice  against  him  on  account  of  his  having 
offended  many  personages  in  his  verses ;  but,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  prejudice,  the  tragedy  has  succeed¬ 
ed  extremely  well,  and  has  been  much  praised.” 

The  Regent  Due  d’Orleans,  in  tact,  was  so 
delighted  with  “  Qislipe,”  that,  although  it  was  by 
his  order  that  the  young  poet  had  been  thrown  into 
the  Bastille,  it  was  by  the  exercise  of  his  authority 
that  he  was  released.  Arouet,  or  as  henceforth  he 
was  surnamed,  Voltaire,  flew  to  thank  the  Regent, 
who  said  to  him,  “  Be  wise,  and  I  will  take  care  of 
you  ” :  wisdom,  according  to  the  profligate  Due 
d’Orl^ns,  being,  in  this  particular  case,  to  keep 
genius  within  the  licensed  bounds  of  conventional 
discretion.  But  young  Arouet  had,  during  his 
nearly  one  year’s  detention  in  the  Bastille,  learnt  a 
better  lesson  than  any  that  the  Due  d’Orleans  could 
teach  him ;  for  there,  in  the  first  chamber  of  its 
chief  comer  tower,  where  Biron,  Montmorenci, 
Bassompierre,  and  innumerable  other  prisoners, 
more  or  less  distingui.shed,  had  succeeded  each 
other,  and  where  “  Le  Maistre  de  Saci  ”  had  trans¬ 
lated  the  Bible,  he  had  learnt  to  work.  The  two 
first  “  Chants  of  the  Henriade  ”  were  composed  in 
the  Bastille. 

The  honest  father  of  young  Arouet  (Voltaire)  had 
thought  his  son  nothing  less  than  a  fool,  because  he 
was  a  poet ;  and  certainly,  until  he  was  lodgiid  in 
the  Bastille,  that  son  bad  manifc>sted  less  discretion 
than  wit  in  pasquinading  various  members  of  the 
aristocracy,  and  in  enrolling  himself  amongst  the  gay 
Society  of  the  Temple  (composed  of  various  gallant 
abbes  and  brilliant  princes),  whilst  neglecting  his 
courses  in  the  Ecoles  de  Droit,  which  he  was  bidden 
^  attend  sedulously,  with  a  view  to  his  future  main¬ 
tenance.  Educat^  up  to  that  time  by  Jesuits,  he 
declared  that  he  was  choque  at  the  manner  in  which 
jurisprudence  was  taught.  Society  meantime  was 
shocked  by  the  young  satirist’s  verses;  and  his  fami¬ 
ly  was  shocked  at  their  results.  During  his  captivity  i 
in  the  Bastille,  this  versatile  vawien,  as  he  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be,  was  engaged  in  finishing  “  (Edipe,**  and  | 


in  commencing  the  “  Henriade  ” ;  and  even  before 
that  date  he  had  written  an  ode  upon  “  The  Misfor¬ 
tunes  of  the  Times,”  growing  so  bold  meantime  in 
the  Templar  Society  of  his  brilliant  elders,  —  a  soci¬ 
ety  to  which  he  was  first  introduced  by  his  god¬ 
father,  the  too  notorious  Chateauneux,  —  that  of  the 
Prince  de  Conte,  he  asked,  “  Are  we  all  princi«,  or 
all  |>oet8,  here  V  ”  It  was  unfortunate  for  young 
Voltaire  that  the  date  of  his  imprisonment  was  also 
that  of  the  visit  of  the  Czar  (Peter  the  Great)  to 
Paris,  for  every  day  the  great  Russian  ruler  did 
something  worthy  of  witty  observation.  At  six 
o’clock  in  the  morning  would  he  be  in  the  grunde 
(jalerie  du  Hoi,  then  in  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries, 
or  waiting  to  watch  jieople  go  through  a  turnstile,  at 
that  time  in  the  Champs  I^yysiies ;  his  lajest  dinner 
hour  was  an  hour  before  noon,  and  afterwards  he 
visited  the  Regent  at  the  Palais  Royal ;  but  this 
only  when  he  had  sufficiently  examined  into  the 
merits  of  public  institutions ;  for,  says '  the  Marquis 
de  Dangeau,  “  il  voulut  examiner  et  voir  tout.” 

For  the  boy-king,  Louis  XV.,  Peter  manifested 
much  affection  ;  nor  was  he  willing  to  leave  France 
without  satisfying  his  curiosity  by  a  sight  of  the  wo¬ 
man  who,  when  far  advanedfl  in  life,  had  inspired  the 
Grand  Monarque  with  a  love  to  which  he  had  re¬ 
mained  constant  to  the  end  of  his  life.  The  Czar 
paid  a  visit  to  the  widow  of  Ixiuis  XIV.  On  Fritlay, 
June  11,  1717,  he  went  to  St.  Cyr.  “  He  inspected 
the  house,  be  entered  the  chamber  of  I'ladame  de 
Maintenon,  who  was  in  bed,  and  he  drew  back  the 
curtains,  that  he  might  btihold  her.”  But  space  for¬ 
bids  further  notice  here  of  this  not  unsuitable  subject 
for  a  picture.  In  less  than  two  years  afterwards  the 
aged  Madame  de  Maintenon  died ;  her  end,  it  is 
said,  having  been  hastened  by  distress  cf  mind  at 
the  arrest  of  her  former  favorite  pupil,  the  Due  du 
Maine,  in  consequence  of  which  event,  as  alreaily 
narrated.  Mademoiselle  Delaunay  and  others  were 
imprisoned  in  the  Bastille.  Upon  much  less  frivo¬ 
lous  pretences  were  people  of  distinction  frequently 
incarcerated  there,  long  before  the  Regency  of  the 
Due  d’Orleans,  and  one  of  the  first  acts  of  that 
prince  had  been  to  liberate  all  prisoners  who  were 
not  immured  for  actual  crime,  whether  in  the  Bas¬ 
tille  or  elsewhere.  It  was  then  found,  in  some 
cases,  that  the  motives  of  leltres  de  cachet,  by  which 
many  human  beings  had  long  been  deprived  of  their 
freedom,  were  positively  forgotten.  For  example  : 
Upon  the  accession  of  Louis  XV.  an  Italian  gentle¬ 
man  was  discovered  in  the  Biistilje,  who  for  thirty- 
five  years  had  been  detained  there  without  the  least 
knowing  the  reason  why,  for  it  was  on  the  day  of 
his  arrival  in  Paris  that  he  was  arrested.  When, 
however,  liberty  was  offered  to  him,  he  refused  to 
avail  himself  of  it ;  for  he  declared  that  he  had  al¬ 
ways  been  well  treated  in  the  Bastille,  and  that,  after 
such  a  lapse  of  time,  it  would  be  in  vain  fo’  him  to 
seek  his  relations  or  former  friends  in  his  ow.i  native 
land.  As  a  favor,  therefore,  he  was  allowed  •to  re¬ 
main  in  the  fortress,  five  to  pass  in  and  out  hi..aever 
be  chose. 

Marmontel,  like  many  other  French  lUte'rateur  -,Q( 
the  18th  century,  had  his  own  Bastille  cxperietHtC, 
but  it  was  brief.  When  little  more  than  twenty 
years  of  age,  ha  arrived  in  Paris,  from  Toulouse ; 
and  Voltaire,  who  was  then  (174.5-46)  rapidly  rising 
into  court  favor,  under  the  auspices  of  Madame  de 
Pompadour,  advised  him  to  wnte  a  comctly.  “  As 
yet  1  know  not  faces,”  replied  Marmontel ;  “  how, 
therefore,  can  I  make  portrats  ?  ”  In  the  following 
year  the  Academy  awarded  the  prize  for  poetry  to 
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Ma^iontel,  sml  bis  tragedy  of  “  Dionysius,”  attract¬ 
ing  the  attention  of  the  Pompadour,  procured  him  the 
gftnation  of  secretary  to  the  royal  baildings.  His 
tales  appeared  {  he  became  editor  to  the  Alercure 
FranfatK,  and  was  the  friend  of  I/ Alembert,  Diderot, 
and  not  a  few  conrtiers.  But  at  last  he  was  sent  to 
the  Bastille,  for  being  supposed  to  have  written  a 
satire  against  the  Due  d’Aumont,  (lentleman  of  the 
Chamber  to  IjOBis  XV. 

Marmontel  Ibared  that  the  interests  ,of  the  Aler- 
evre  would  suffer  by  his  detention;  and  to  the 
Prime  Minister,  the  Due  de  Choiseul,  be  truthfully 
protested  that  be  had  not  written,  but  only  recited, 
the  satire  at  the  house  of  Madame  Geoffrln.  It  was 
of  no  use ;  to  the  Bastille  Marmontel  was  conducted, 
but  with  the  greatest  politeness,  and  to  the  Cabinet 
Minister,  M.  de  Startine,  the  major  of  the  fortress 
wrote  as  follows,  Dec.  28, 1759  :  — 

“Sir,  —  In  obedience  to  the  king’s  letter,  which 
you  did  me  the  honor  of  addressing  to  me  yesterday, 
the  Sieur  Marmontel  has  been  this  day  received  into 
the  Bastille,  where,  according  to  your  orders,  one  of 
the  best  rooms,  books  for  his  amusement,  and  pen 
and  ink,  have  been  given  to  him.”  * 

Another  official  letter  of  the  same  date  states, 
that  “  the  man-servant  of  the  Sieur  Marmohtel  will 
be  placed  near  him,  when  he  shall  have  returned 
from  fetching  sometliing  that  he  had  forgotten.  The 
printers,  however,  of  the  Mercure,  were  not  allowed 
to  approach  the  incarcerated  editor,  and  in  this  fact 
lay  his  chief  anxiety.  In  less  than  a  month  he  was, 
however,  released ;  and  the  Marquise  dc  Pompadour, 
protector  of  the  encyclop^distes,  of  whom  he  was  one, 
was  still  alive  to  vindicate  his  interests,  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  against  the  unappeased  wrath  of  the  offenfled 
Due  d’Aumont.  It  was  to  the  Manjuise,  as  before 
said,  that  Marmontel  was  originally  indebted  for  his 
poet  of  secretary  to  her  brother,  the  Marquis  de 
Marigny,  Minister  of  Public  Works,  a  post  which, 
providing  him  with  competence,  left  him  at  leisure 
to  devote  himself  to  the  Muses ;  and  it  was  the  Mar¬ 
quise  also,  who,  in  1758,  had  obtained  from  the  king 
the  brevet  for  the  Mercure.  And  here  it  is  only  just 
to  say,  that,  however  great  the  faults  of  tlie  Marquise, 

—  or  rather  of  the  century  of  which,  in  French  mat¬ 
ters,  social  and  political,  she  was  the  representative, 

—  there  was  scarcely  a  poet  or  an  artist  in  France 
who  did  not  owe  something  more  or  less  to  her  encour¬ 
agement,  —  a  fact  which  helped  to  make  her  many 
enemies  amongst  the  anti-progressive  or  extreme  con¬ 
servative  party  in  church  and  state.  Yet,  neverthe¬ 
less,  it  became  a  fishion  in  revolutionary  France, 
thirty  years  after  the  death  of  the  Pompadour,  to 
attribute  to  her  mihny  tyrannous  abuses,  which  abuses 
had  their  origin  long  before  she  was  born.  As  an 
example  of  the  Ircijuent  injustice  of  this  opprobrium, 
let  us  here  glance  at  b«!r  supposed  victim,  Latutle, 
in  the  Rtstille.  It  requires  much  study  and  patience 
to  inv'stigate  the  truth  of  Latude’s  story,  but  the 
heads  lOf  W,  briefly  stated,  here  follow. 

Latude  was  a  native  of  Languedoc,  or,  as  some 
say  a  Oa-scon,  of  small  fortune,  and  an  engineer, 
wl  ,  having  studied  for  the  army  at  Beropzoom,  be¬ 
came  subae<|uently  connected  with  certain  seditious 
and  proscribed  Frenchmen,  whose  inflammatory  pam¬ 
phlets  were  generally  published  at  Amsterdam,  Ber- 


*  The  food  sllnwwl  to  prisonets  in  the  Bnetille  was  ample  and  tax- 
urioos,  affording  not  anfriMinentlr,  as  in  th^  case  of  the  poet  Mar- 
montel,  a  more  daiuty  metiu  than  they  could  have  found  for  thera- 
selves  elsewhere ;  hot  the  (hrftitufc  of  their  prison  chamber  was 
generally  provided  at  their  own  expense. 


lin,  London,  anywherb  but  in  France,  into  which 
country,  hotrever,  they  were  frequently  smt^led. 
Latude  was  eager  for  notoriety,  and  be  sent,  or  caused 
to  be  sent,  an  anonymous  letter  to  Madame  de 
Pompadour,  declaring  that  a  plot  was  in  existence 
to  destroy  her  life  and  that  of  the  king.  M.  Berry- 
er,  then  at  th#  head  of  the  police,  sift^  the  matter, 
and  Latude  was  imprisoned 'in  the  fortress  of  Vin¬ 
cennes,  but  he  escaped.  Government  was  then  too 
mnch  harassed  to  be  likely  to  take  pains  in  recaptur¬ 
ing  Latude,  and  bis  very  name  would  probably  have 
b^n  forgotten,  had  he  not  —  monomaniacally,  as  it 
seems  —  again  thrust  himself  upon  its  notice  bj 
means  of  seditious  writings,  whereupon  he  was  sent 
—  and,  as  some  say,  not  for  the  first  time  —  to  the 
Bastille.  There  he  allied  himself  with  another  Gas¬ 
con,  named  Albgre,  who  shared  his  apartment ;  and 
’  (lie  lenient  nature  of  their  captivity  may  be  surmised 
from  the  startling  fact  of  their  both  escaping  from  it 
together  by  forming  a  ladder  (as  was  long  after¬ 
wards  almost  incredibly  declared)  of  three  and  a 
half  dozen  shirts,  two  dozen  pairs  of  silk  stockings, 
eighteen  pairs  of  socks,  three  dozen  table-napkins,  a 
great  many  nightcaps,  and  innumerable  pocket- 
handkerchiefs. 

In  Holland  and  elsewhere  they  rejoined  their  pro- 
scribe<l  countrymen.  By  biographers  after  the  time 
of  the  French  Revolution  it  was  averted  that  Latnde 
was  cruelly  knocked  down  a  coups  de  baton  in  the 
great  sejuare  of  Amsterdam ;  but  as  that  statement 
refers  to  the  year  1765,  it  is  clear  that  the  agents  of 
Madame  de  Pompadour  were  not  concerned  in  the 
fact  of  it,  fs  she  had  died  the  year  preceding.  It  ap¬ 
pears,  however,  more  probable,  that  before  that  date 
Latude,  who  was  supposed  to  be  insane,  and  at  one 
time  treated  as  such,  was  suffered  to  return  to 
France  on  condition  that  he  should  keep  within  the 
bounds  of  his  native  province.  Evading  this  condi¬ 
tion,  and  his  thirst  for  notoriety  not  yet  stated,  he 
again  offensively  thrust  himself  upon  the  notice  of 
government,  and  was  consequently  again  placed  un¬ 
der  restraint,  until  subsequently,  after  various  vicis¬ 
situdes,  he  was  transferred  to  Bicetre,  whence  he 
was  liberated  in  1784. 

The  Pompadour,  as  just  mentioned,  died  in  1 764 ; 
and  the  name  of  Latude  would  never  probably  have 
been  heard  again  by  the  world  at  large  had  it  not  been 
proclaimed  as  that  of  a  victim  to  despotism  after  the 
storming  of  the  Bastille  in  the  month  of  July,  1789, 
when,  at  last  (if  indeed  his  self-consciousness  still 
survived),  his  desire  *  for  notoriety  was  gratified. 
For  he,  or  somebody  personating  him,  wearing  a 
long  beard,  and  with  limbs  chained,  was  exhibited 
in  the  streets  of  Paris,  where  he  denounced  the  late 
“  citoyenne  Pompadour,”  from  whose  e.xecutors  he  is 
said  to  have  received  a  large  sum  of  money,  which 
the  circumstances  of  the  times  probably  compelled 
them  to  pay,  but  to  whom,  in  this  case,  is  doubtful. 
At  the  lower  theatres  in  Paris,  Latude,  represented 
as  the  Martyr  of  a  Monarch’s  mistre.ss,  then  became 
a  hero;  and  tlie  apocryphal  ladder  above  men¬ 
tioned  was  exhibited  at  the  Louvre  during  the 
months  of  August  and  September,  1789,  when  the 
painter,  Ventier,  made  a  portrait  of  “  the  victim.” 
In  1 792-9.3  were  published  the  “  Memoires  de  Latude, 
ou  le  Despotisme  Devoile”;  and  letters,  ascribed 
to  him,  were  subsequently  produced,  some  of  which 
were  stated  to  have  been  written  in  the  Bastille. 

In  youth,  Latude  had  variously  signed  himself  by 
other  names  ;  in  person  he  was  but  little  known  in 
Paris,  and  even  the  few,  if  any,  surviving,  who  remem¬ 
bered  him,  would  have  found  it  impossible  to  identify 
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him  after  so  many  y(;ar8’  captivity,  whether  in  prisons 
or  madhouses.  But,  nevertheless,  it  is  said  that  La- 
tude,  pseudo-victim  of  Madame  la  Manjuise  de  Pom¬ 
padour,  lived  to  enjoy  his  honors  until  the  dawn  of  the 
year  1805,  when  he  expired,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  a 
very  curious  instance  of  virtue  rewarded,  and  an  ex- 
aomle  of  (revolutionary)  poetical  justice. 

To  more  than  one  imbecile,  such  as  was  probably 
the  individual  just  named,  the  Bastille  —  that  abode 
of  terror  in  past  ages  and  of  fabulous  legends  still 
rife  amongst  the  unlettered  mob  —  seems  to  have  af¬ 
forded  a  refuge  at  the  time  of  its  demolition.  The 
immediate  causes  of  its  destruction  appertain  to  gen¬ 
eral  history,  and  are  too  well  known  to  need  re¬ 
counting  here.  Indeed,  so  suddenly  was  it  stormed 
on  the  14th  day  of  July,  1789,  that  even  eye-wit¬ 
nesses  of  the  event  seem  to  have  found  any  length¬ 
ened  details  incompatible  with  their  various  memo¬ 
ries  of  it.  When,  in  the  month  of  May  preceding, 
the  opening  of  the  States-General  took  place  at  Ver¬ 
sailles,  the  chronology  of  the  .revolution,  too  long 
made  inevitable  for  the  exercise  of  any  private  vir¬ 
tue  on  the  part  of  the  most  Christian  King  of 
France  to  avert  it,  began.  On  the  13th  of  July  the 
militia  was  organized,  and  the  barriers  of  Paris  were 
burnt  On  the  day  preceding,  Camille  Desmoulins, 
addressing  the  excited  frequenters  of  the  public 
garden  of  the  Palais  Royal,  had  recommended  an 
appeal  to  arms,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  the 
sentinels  at  the  Porte  Saint  Antoine  were  'taken 
prisoners  by  the  people,  —  chief  amongst  whom  was 
Santerre,  the  notorious  brewer,  beer-seller,  and 
mob-orator  of  that  faubourg,  who  was  supposed  by 
some  of  his  time  to  be  a  tool  of  Egalite,  Due 
d’Orl^ans  of  the  Palais  Royal,  and  who  afterwards 
was  one  of  the  first  to  mount  the  tricolored  oock- 
ade.* 

The  garrison  of  the  Bastille  on  the  12th  of  .July 
consisted  only  of  the  governor  and  his  official  staff, 
and  eighty-two  invalid  soldiers-  of  th(^  Swiss  regi¬ 
ment  of  Salis  Samade.  The  Marquis  Delaunay 
(of  the  same  name  as  the  fair  captive  who,  in  days 
long  past,  had  in  prison  learnt  to  love,  as  already 
narrated)  was  then  governor  of  the  Bastille.  Be¬ 
fore  dawn  on  the  13tn  he  ordered  “  the  soldiers  to 
retire  from  their  barracks  into  the  castle;  leaving 
sentinels  at  the  gate  that  led  to  the  street  of  Saint 
Antoine  ” ;  but,  as  before  said,  the  sentinels  were 
taken  prisoners  on  the  morning  of  the  14th,  after 
those  on  the  towers  had  been  fired  at.  The  fire 
was  not  returned,  but  the  alarm  was  given.  Then 
cries  of  “  Down  with  the  troops  !  ”  “  Down  with  the 
Bastille !  ”  from  the  infuriated  and  increasing  mul¬ 
titude  outside,  and  warnings  from  the  garrison  to 
the  insurgents  not  to  advance.  Invitations  to  “  come 
and  speak  to  the  governor,”  promises  not  to  fire, 
from  the  soldiers  on  the  walls ;  a  white  flag  of  peace 
waved  by  the  soldiers  on  the  towers  ;  a  momentary 
lull,  but  only  whilst  the  storm  from  without  was 
gathering  fresh  violence.  A  few  hours  later  — 
massacre !  M.  Delaunay  (round  whom  a  young 
female,  supposed  to  be  his  daughter,  was  at  one 
time  seen  wildly  clinging)  w.os  dragged  to  the 
Place  de  Greve,  and  atrociously  murdered.  His 
head,  stuck  on  a  pike,  was  afterwards  exhibited 
to  the  wild  crowd.  The  Major  of  the  Bastille,  a 
not  less  amiable  character  than  Delaunay,  was  also 


*It  vas  the  same  Santerre  who,  appointed 'commandant  of  the 
batt&lioD  of  the  Natiooal  CHiard  in  Parii,  drowned  the  voice  of 
Louie  XVI.  on  the  soafEokl,  when  that  monarch  eatayed  to  address 
the  populace,  by  ordering  the  drums  to  sound  the  signal  for  the 
king’s  ezecutioD 


decapitated  by  the  bloodthirsty  assailants ;  and  the 
young  Marquis  de  Pelleport,  fbrmerly  a  prisoner, 
and  much  attached  to  him,  was  wounded  in  his  de¬ 
fence.  Two  powerless  invalids  were  hanged ;  in- 
deetl,  it  is  Impossible  here  to  recount  all  the  horrors 
of  that  day  of  blood,  fire,  confusion,  and  ferocious 
triumph,  —  the  day  of  the  storming  of  the  Bastille !, 
But  its  prisoners !  At  one  time  their  self-consti¬ 
tuted  deliverers  seemed,  in  the  excitement  of  their 
sanguinary  work,  to  be  in  danger  of  forgetting  them ; 
and  at  last  when  they  were  brought  forth  there 
were  but  seven  of  them,  and  not  one  who  had  been 
incarcerated  for  offences  against  the  state.  Four 
of  them  had  been  concerned  in  a  notorious  forgery 
of  bills  of  exchange,  and  were  awaiting  their  trial. 
Another,  the  Count  de  Solages,  had  not  unjustly, 
as  he  himself  affirmed,  been  imprisoned,  at  the 
request  of  his  father,  for  private  misconduct.  The 
two  others  seemed  to  be,  though  (juite  inoffensive, 
ment-illy  deranged ;  and,  after  being  exhibited  about 
the  streets  and  in  the  coffee-houses  of  the  Palais 
Royal,  they  were  sent  as  lunatics  to  Charentipn. 
The  governor’s  house  was  destroyed,  and  as  the  tow¬ 
ers  of  the  ancient  fabric  were  more  or  less  dilapi¬ 
dated,  it  was  resolved  that  the  whole  of  the  building 
should  be  demolished  by  order  of  the  city  authorities, 
although  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  populace, 
once  having  taken  the  law  into  its  own  hands,  would 
not  have  Itself  completed  the  work  begun  by  it  For 
more  than  four  hundred  years,  or  rather  (dating 
from  the  time  when  the  forts  of  Paris  were  originally 
built)  for  six  hundred  years,  the  Bastille  (added  to, 
as  before  explained,  from  time  to  time)  had  stood ; 
and  imbedded  in  its  massive  walls  %vere  found  can¬ 
non-balls,  supposed  to  have  been  lodged  there  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  of  the  Fronde,  at  the  battle  in  the 
suburbs  of  Saint  Antoine,  when  the  royal  army  was 
conunanded  by  Turenne,  and  that  of  the  Fronde  by 
the  Great  Conde.  It  would  have  been  well,  as 
was  afterwards  observed,  could  the  Bastille,  instead 
of  being  levelled  with  the  ground,  have  been  con¬ 
verted  into  a  hospital ;  but  its  .demolition  was  rap¬ 
idly  effected,  for  the  excited  mob  of  Paris  mainly 
helped  to  achieve  it. 

Madame  la  Comtesse  de  Gcnlis,  desirous,  as  she 
herself  says,  that  her  pupils,  the  sons  of  the  Due 
d’Orleans  (Egalite,  of  the  Palais  Royal),  should 
sec  everything,  went  with  them  to  the  .Jardin  de 
Beaumarchais,  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  thence 
to  witness  the  pulling  down  of  the  Bastille. 

Not  thinking  that  the  demolition  of  that  work  of 
centuries  portended  social  chaos,  death  to  the  father 
of  the  young  princes  at  her  side,  exile  to  them  and 
herself,  death  to  the  husband  of  her  youth,  Madame 
de  Genlis  was  inspired  by  the  animation  of  the 
strange  spectacle  before  her,  and  says :  “  It  is 
impossible  to  form  an  idea  of  it.  That  dreaded 
fortress  was  covered,  even  to  its  highest  roofs  and 
towers,  with  men,  women,  and  children,  all  working 
with  unheard-of  ardor.”  That  “  amazing  number 
of  voluntary  laborers,  their  activity,  their  enthusi¬ 
asm,  the  pleasure  of  beholding  the  destruction  of 
that  frightful  monument  of  despotism,”  made  un- 
prophetic  Paris  frantic  with  joy  on  the  eve  of  the 
republican  Reign  of  Terror !  On  the  first  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  storming  of  the  Bastille  the  high  altar 
of  the  great  Federal  Festival  on  the  Champ  de  Mars 
was  built  with  blocks  of  stone  which  for  centuries 
had  formed  part  of  that  antique  citadel,  the  site  of 
which  was  then  placarded  as  “  a  place  for  dancing.” 
It  b,  however,  a  remarkable  fact,  though  one  but 
too  seldom  considered  sufficiently  by  any  of  the 
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many  historians  and  essayists  of  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution,  that  the  mob  of  Paris,  though  storming,  and 
subsequently  completing  the  demolition  of  the  great 
state  prison  of  that  capital,  was,  as  declared  at  the 
opening  of  this  paper,  the  last  class  which,  either 
collectively  or  individually,  had  personal  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  barbarities  associated  with  it  by  popular 
prejudice,  fanned  by  democratic  ambition  ;  where¬ 
as,  in  the  latter  days  of  France,  under  that  ancient 
rt'gime  which  was  symbolized  by  this  fortress,  the 
,  monument  of  ages,  there  were  few  loyal  poets  or 
monarchical  politicians  but  would  have  rejoiced, 
rather  than  otherwise,  in  recounting  their  own 
several  “  Anecdotes  of  the  Bastille.” 


LUXURY  AND  THE  SCHOLAR. 

Among  the  many  complaints  which  men  are  all 
now  urging  against  their  countrymen,  one  that  is 
heard,  not  most  frequently  nor  most  vociferously, 
but  still  from  the  kind  of  men  who  are  best  worth 
listening  to,  calls  attention  to  the  disappearance 
from  among  us  of  the  Scholar,  —  the  man  who  loves 
learning  and  thinking  beyond  all  other  things  on 
earth,  and  for  themselves.  Why,  it  is  asked  by 
men  who  pass  no  day  without  contemplation,  and 
even  sometimes  by  the  better  sort  of  secondary 
writers  and  bookmen  themselves,  —  why  does  Eng¬ 
land  attempt  so  little  in  those  wide  fields  of  litera¬ 
ture  and  philosophy  where  so  much  might  be  done 
that  demands  from  the  doer,  not  genius,  nor  any 
other  miracle,  but  simply  enlightenment  and  strenu¬ 
ous  assiduity  ?  The  answer  is  not  very  difficult,  nor 
the  reason  very  far  to  seek.  Perhaps  the  closeness 
with  which  the  explanation*  lies  to  our  hand  ac¬ 
counts  for  its  having  been  too  much  overlooked  in 
favor  of  more  ingenious  theories.  It  is  not  because 
he  is  mainly  Saxon,  nor  because  he  has  learnt  too 
much  Latin  and  Greek  and  too  little  of  other  things, 
nor  because  we  have  no  organized  bodies  for  liter¬ 
ary  direction  and  guidance,  that  our  average  man 
of  letters  does  so  comparatively  little  for  sound 
learning  and  wide  thought.  All  these  influences 
may  enter  into  the  result,  and  indirectly  pave  the 
way  for  it.  But  the  immediate  cause  of  what  we 
may  without  ill-nature  call  the  superfici.ality  of  so 
much  of  the  mass  of  contemporary  literary  produc¬ 
tion  Is  the  increasing  taste  of  the  times  for  luxurious 
living.  The  present  theory  of  life  is  that  you  should 
live  in  a  very  costly  manner,  and  that  you  should 
work  very  hard  in  order  to  be  able  to  afford  to  live 
in  this  manner.  Such  is  the  gospel  of  English  in¬ 
dustrialism,  and  the  man  of  letters  borrows  it  and 
acts  upon  it,  with  the  singular  and  displeasing,  but 
perfectly  natural  consequence,  that  literature  is 
more  and  more  steadily  becoming  a  purely  indus¬ 
trial  pursuit. 

The  writer,  after  all,  is  a  man  even  as  other  men 
are.  He  is  accessible  to  the  temptations  of  the  flesh, 
like  the  mortal  moulded  of  ordinary  clay,  .and  his 
fidelity  to  the  Muses  may  be  too  severely  strained 
by  the  attractions  of  the  Graces  of  society.  He  is 
surrounded  by  the  sight  of  luxury  in  every  form ;  it 
comes  so  close  to  him.  No  longer  relegated,  as  he 
was  a  hundred  years  ago,  to  the  garret  and  the 
tavern  and  the  ham-and-beef  shop,  he  sits  at  the 
tables  of  rich  and  great  people,  learns  to  criticise  a 
mtnu,  and  can  discriminate  to  a  nicety  between  the 
competing  flavors  of  delicate  dishes  and  expensive 
wines.  He  is  no  dim-eyed  blockhead,  that  he  should 
be  insensible  to  the  graces  of  handsome  glass  and 
plate  and  sumptuous  service.  The  advantages  of 


fine  rooms  and  splendid  fiimiture  are  as  visible  to 
him  as  they  are  to  other  people.  Then  he  knows 
people  who  have  horses  and  carriages,  and  boxes  at 
the  opera,  and,  by  seeing  these  things  closely  enough, 
and  yet  not  too  closely,  he  soon  discerns  how  pleas¬ 
ant  they  are  to  possess,  while  he  does  not  know  the 
sort  of  burdens  they  entail  by  way  of  compensation. 
Besides  all  this,  he  hears  .acquaintances  talk  of  the 
joys  of  travel,  how  delicious  Swiss  landscape  is,  what 
treasures  of  art  a  man  may  behold  at  Florence  and 
Dresden  and  Munich,  and  how  the  mind  is  refreshed 
by  such  changes  of  scene  apd  circumstance.  The 
more  ready  the  welcome,  therefore,  which  people 
who  are  well-to-do  in  the  world  now  extend  to  the 
man  who  professes  to  purvey  ideas  and  knowledge 
to  them,  the  more  inevitably  has  it  brought  him 
Into  contact  with  habits  and  customs  that  are  amaz- 
ingly  graceful  and  fascinating,  but  which  require  a 
good  deal  of  money  evei^year  to  keep  up  in  any¬ 
thing  like  a  satisfactory  or  honest  way.  And  then 
we  come  to  the  other  change  that  has  so  obviously 
taken  place  in  literature.  Society  will  not  only 
ask  the  author  to  dinner,  but  they  will  read,  or  at 
all  events  they  will  buy,  the  books  that  he  writes, 
provided  the  books  do  not  fly  too  high,  nor  go  too 
deep,  nor  extend  over  too  many  volumes.  Thus 
the  taste  for  fine  things  is  stimulated,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  means  for  gratifying  it  are  placed 
more  or  less  abundantly  within  reach. 

In  the  old  days,  to  have  e.xhibited  to  the  writer 
the  lu.xuries  of  the  rich  would  have  been  to  open  a 
glimpse  of  Paradise  to  him,  and  then  instantly  to 
kick  him  down  stairs  to  the  dulness  of  the  hard 
earth  again.  It  is  no  longer  so.  The  writer  has 
only  to  make  his  commodities  of  the  marketable 
kind,  and  send  them  to  market,  and  he  Is  sure  to 
receive  as  lair  a  day’s  wages  for  his  day’s  work  as 
if  he  were  offering  tallow  or  calico  for  sale.  Of 
course,  he  never  makes  such  incomes  as  may  be 
made  in  trade,  but  money  enough  is  within  his 
reach,  if  he  likes  to  stretch  out  his  arm  for  it,  to 
give  him  command  of  a  good  many  luxuries  and  an 
occasional  e.xtravagance.  He  may  keep  a  horse, 
and  belong  to  a  good  club,  where  now  and  again  he 
entertains  in  a  sufficiently  liberal  style,  and  may 
take  his  trip  in  foreign  parts  like  another.  His  life 
cannot  by  any  means  be  described  as  “  plain  living 
.and  high  thinking” ;  but  it  is  very  comfortable  aiul 
very  innocent,  and  must  be  pronounced  a  singul.arly 
marked  improvement  upon  the  manner  of  existence 
of  such  of  his  predecessors  as  Dryden,  and  Gold- 
. smith,  and  Johnson.  And  all  this  time  the  writer’s 
work  is  good  and  useful  work.  It  is  eminently  de¬ 
sirable  that  the  journalistic  business  of  a  coi#ltry 
where  the  influence  of  journalism  is  so  strong  as  it 
is  in  England  should  be  (lone  by  men  of  cultivation, 
mixing  in  humanizing  society,  and  accustomed  to 
something  better  than  the  old  Bohemian  w.ay  of 
viewing  things.  When  people  cry  out  against 
clever  and.  instructed  men  frittering  their  brains 
away  in  the  production  of  periodical  literature, 
which  to-day  is  and  to-morrow  is  cast  into  the 
waste-paper  basket,  they  forget  that,  after  all,  as 
periodical  literature  is  that  which  reaches  the  great¬ 
est  number  of  minds,  its  worth  is  in  exact  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  number  of  good  men  who  contribute  to 
produce  it ;  and  the  more  good  men  there  are  thus 
engaged,  the  more  generally  wholesome  is  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  press  upon  public  opinion.  Journal¬ 
ism  is  the  very  last  kind  of  literary  production 
which  should  be  abandoned  to  weak-beaded  writers, 
without  capacity  or  instruction  enough  for  rnOre 


endarins  work.  It  it »  matter  for  distinct  congrat* 
Illation  for  the  public  when  a  writer  great  amlitpr 
and  cultivation  happens  to  select  journuism  for  his 
walk  in  life.  Improvement  in  the  amount  of  cnlti* 
vation,  thoughtfulness,  and  high  intelligence  brought 
to  bear  in  periodical  writing,  is  an  indispensable  cle¬ 
ment  in  a  progressive  and  improving  popular  opin¬ 
ion.  Candid  Americans,  for  example,  deplore  the 
excessively  low  average  of  culture  among  their 
joomalista ;  though  there  are,  perhaps,  one  or  two  at 
the  head  of  the  profession  not  much  below  the  supe¬ 
rior  London  average.  Low-class  journalists  are 
every  bit  as  mischievou  among  a  reading  popula¬ 
tion  as  an  ignorant  cleigy  is  among  a  population 
theologically  minded.  It  would  he  more  reasonable, 
therefore,  in  peojde  to  complain,  not  that  so  many, 
but  that  so  few,  able  and  highly  instructed  men 
waste  their  time  in  writiiv  ephemeral  pieces,  in¬ 
stead  of  making  the  beet  it  by  composing  great 
books-  At  any  rate,  if  it  be  an  evil  that  so  much 
literary  power  is  expended  in  criticism  of  passing 
events,  or  in  the  non-exhaustive  treatment  of  big 
subjects,  at  least  the  evil  is  not  by  wy  means  with¬ 
out  comjiensation. 

The  misfortune  about  the  present  position  of  liter¬ 
ature  is  that  the  luxury  of  the  times,  by  the  tempta¬ 
tions  of  example,  draws  not  only  clever  and  intelli¬ 
gent  men  to  the  more  popular,  and  therefore  the 
more  remunerative,  kinas  of  production,  but  men 
with  qualities  somewhat  beyond  cleverness,  and 
that  sort  of  intelligence  which  is  naturally  most 
useful  in  popular  writing.  In  constructing  a  Utopia 
that  should  meet  the  requirements  of  the  modern 
time  in  a  rich  country  like  our  own,  there  should 
be  in  the  literary  hierarchy  at  least  two  orders. 
First,  there  should  be  the  popular  and  popularizing 
writer,  who  might  make  as  much  money  as  he  likes, 
and  spend  as  much  as  he  makes.  Second,  the 
scholar  proper,  —  a  man  superior  to  the  fascinations 
of  luxury,  not  dependent  on  much  income  and 
much  outlay  for  his  happiness,  and  being  rich,  if 
not  in  the  abundance  of  his  possessions,  at  least  in 
the  fewness  of  his  wante ;  therefore  able  to  pursue 
habits  of  studious  acquisition  and  ripening  medita¬ 
tion,  without  too  much  regard  to  the  quantity  of 
grist  which  such  habits  might  bring  to  the  mill, 
^holarly  subjects  will  certainly  not  be  the  means 
of  earning  enough  money  for  the  writer  who  handles 
them  in  a  scholarly  manner  to  clothe  himself  in  pur¬ 
ple  and  linen,  and  to  fare  sumptuously  every  day, 
out  of  the  proceeds.  A  man  must  be  either  inde¬ 
pendent  01  the  sale  of  his  works,  or  else  he  must 
produce  marketable  stuff,  to  be  able  to  emulate  the 
plea'fint  habits  of  those  who  live  in  kings’  houses. 
A  book  about  Averroes  and  Averroism  appears  in 
France,  and  not  in  England,  because  such  a  book 
will  not  fetch  the  writer  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  mutton-chops  per  annnm ;  perhaps  barely  as 
many  glasses  of  small  ale.  How  much  less,  then, 
will  it  supply  him  with  the  more  delicate  meats  and 
choicer  drinks  which  the  English  author  has  taught 
himself  a  taste  for 

If  a  book,  even  on  an  elaborate  subject,  rises  to 
the  place  of  a  standard  work,  then  its  sale,  spread 
over  a  long  course  of  years,  may  eventually  make 
it  remunerative.  But  in  point  of  standard  works 
in  the  main  roads  of  history  and  philosophy,  Eng¬ 
lish  literature  is  not  very,  badly  off.  It  is  in  the 
by-paths,  which  only  the  student  and  the  scholarly 
person  traverses,  unaccompanied  by  the  general 
reader,  that  wef  are  left  too  much  without  compe- 
tent*guides.  And  work  in  these  compasatively  un¬ 


trodden  regions,  lying  away  from  tho  great  tracks, 
must  always,  at  aU  events  in  an  industrial  country, 
be  a  labor  of  love.  This  brings  us  to  another  con¬ 
sideration.  The  prevalent  habits  of  luxury  not 
only  lead  men  who  are  more  or  less  dependent  for 
incomes  npon  what  they  can  earn,  to  the  more 
remunerative  kinds  of  literature ;  they  also  spoil 
the  climate  for  men  who  have  a  fervent  love  of 
learning  and  thinking,  and  an  adequate  indepen¬ 
dence  of  money  to  gratify  their  tastes.  For  it  may 
be  safely  said  that  to  do  the  best  things  in  litera- 
ture,  — ■  in  the  literature  that  is  not  of  the  grand 
creative  kind,  one  should  say,  simplicity  of  life  is, 
to  a  certain  extent,  an  indispensable  q^ualification. 
The  reason  is  plain.  The  more  a  man  lays  himself 
out  for  external  things,  then  clearly  the  less  undi¬ 
vided  is  the  energy  which  is  left  for  ideas  and  in¬ 
ward  contemplation.  If  his  mind  run  much  in  the 
direction  of  good  dinners  and  agreeable  company, 
and  fine  turn-outs  and  expensive  gardens,  it  will 
run  by  so  much  tho  less  in  the  direction  of  mors 
incorporeal  matters.  If  his  **  life  with  cook  and 
groom  is  too  much  drest,”  then  too  little  of  it  is 
given  to  thinking  and  to  books.  It  is  no  rare  thing 
^  a  love  of  go^  eating  to  go  with  a  strong  affec¬ 
tion  for  Latin  and  Greek,  and  even  theology.  But 
then,  in  people  who  thus  unite  the  scholar  and  the 
gourmand,  scholarship  takes  rank  only  with  the 
good  things  of  the  palate,  and  not  before  them,  as 
one  would  suppose  it  ought  to  do.  A  delightful 
book  occupies  the  top  level  along  with  a  delightful 
sauce.  The  one  is  quite  as  serious  an  object  of 
attention,  criticism,  and  sympathy  as  the  other. 
And  we  cannot  deny  that  a  devotion  to  books, 
even  of  this  divided  and  semi-fleshly  kind,  is  a  cred¬ 
itable  and  harmless  thing.  It  is  better  than  that 
absorbing  and  irrational  passion  about  horses,  by 
which  so  many  hundreds  of  Englishmen  habitually 
make  feeds  of  themselves.  It  is  better  than  the 
untempered  and  essentially  meaningless  hunt  after 
wealth,  which  is  another  characteristic  national  folly. 
But  the  kid  -  gloved  fancies  of  the  dUetlante  con¬ 
tribute  very  little,  if  indeed  they  contribute  any¬ 
thing,  to  the  formation  of  that  sort  of  literature  of 
which  we  are  talking.  They  may  preserve  the  tra¬ 
ditions  of  an  elegant  sect,  and  keep  up  the  not  un¬ 
serviceable  breed  of  literary  exquisites ;  and  this  is 
all  for  which  they  are  of  any  use.  It  is  not  such  i 
help  nor  such  defenders  that  literature  needs.  It 
needs  men  who  are  willing  to  descend  into  dark 
pits,  and  there  to  dig  and  delve  like  the  Roman  | 
slave  in  the  mines.  The  power  of  graceful  move¬ 
ment  counts  for  little  when  there  is  the  work  of  the  | 
hodman  to  do.  It  is  the  defect  of  so  many  writers  | 
that  they  do  not  fully  and  justly  realize  how  much  I 
hodman’s  work  is  to  be  done  before  you  can  rear  | 
ever  so  modest  a  structure,  provided  the  structure  \ 
is  meant  to  outlive  the  year,  A  good  book  is  like  a 
gem,  which  to  those  who  do  not  know,  tells  no  tale  ! 
of  the  toil  that  brought  it  out  of  the  depths.  The  ^ 
author  with  a  conscience,  and  with  an  appreciation 
of  what  is  required  for  the  production  of  the  kind 
of  books  that  our  literature  needs,  and  that  our  peo¬ 
ple  need  to  be  instructed  to  like,  is  or  ought  to  be 
prepared  for  labors,  always  as  hard,  often  as  me¬ 
chanical,  and  usually  held  in  as  low  estimation  as 
those  of  the  navvy,  —  our  great  type  of  a  certain 
stamp  of  effort. ' 

What  the  average  modern  English  book  lacks  is 
thoroughness.  Calling  ourselves  a  practical  nation, 
we  are,  in  books,  as  probably  in  many  more  other 
things  than  we  suspect,  the  l^t  practical  people  in 
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the  world.  Txwk  at  a  German,  how  he  pries  ag-  I 
gressively  into  every  nook  and  corner  of  his  subject,  I 
bow  he  tries  every  spot  of  the  ground  with  his  pick,  if 
peradventiire  any  morsel  of  treasure  should  lie  hid¬ 
den  anywhere ;  how  deep  he  digs,  how  much  he 
brings  up  out  of  the  earth,  even  if  he  does  not  always 
arrange  his  great  heaps  as  neatly  and  compactly  as 
’  one  could  wish.  Why  does  not  your  practical  Eng¬ 
lishman  go  and  do  likewise,  instead  of  just  stratch- 
ing  the  earth  as  with  the  foot  of  a  tbwl  V  or  perha{>s 
only  mi.xii'g  a  little  water  with  what  matter  lie  has 
got,  and  making  mud-pies  ?  Or  even  take  the  too-  I 
underrated  Frenchman.  Take  up  Ortolan’s  edition  { 
of  .Justinian,  with  its  splendid  and  complete  appa-  ' 
ratus  of  introduction,  analysis,  translation,  exbaus- 1 
dve  annotation,  and  everything  else  that  tlie  most 
exacting  student  could  need  or  desire.  Then  take 
the  current  English  edition,  which,  to  begin  with,  is 
to  Ortolan  as  one  of  our  ordinary  new  and  original 
dramas  is  to  the  French  play  from  which  it  is 
adapted.  The  English  .Justinian  is  not  bad,  but 
then  by  the  side  of  the  Frt*nch  edition  it  is  only  a 
shadow,  and  an  nncommonly  attenuated  shadow 
into  the  bargain.  This  is  only  an  instance  out  of  a 
hundred.  Of  course,  there  are  French  books  fully 
as  shallow  and  dashy  as  the  shallowest  and  flashiest 
of  English  liooks.  But  few  other  men  assault  big 
subjects  with  the  levity  and  slender  equipment 
that  one  may  see  in  English  writers.  Instead  of 
gravely  sitting  down  to  count  the  cost  of  the  siege 
which  they  meditate,  they  are  constantly  seen  to  fly 
at  it  with  an  unwise  intrepidity,  hardly  surpassed  in 
the  Spanish  Don’s  onslaught  on  the  windmills;  and 
their  object  is  far  less  chivalrous  and  creditable,  be¬ 
ing  much  too  often  not  a  desire  to  do  a  piece  of 
thoroughly  ^ood  work,  but  to  scramble  up,  by  means 
of  very  indifferent  work,  to  some  coveted jiosition, 
either  inside  or  outside  of  literature.  They  are 
considerably  more  anxious  to  knock  up  a  mere  rope- 
ladder  fur  themselves  than  to  erect  any  monument 
more  enduring  than  brass  for  mankind.  For  this  ! 
purpose  it  is  clear  that  a  thin  and  vapid  book  will  ! 
not  only  do  as  well  as,  but  better  than,  a  more  sub-  I 
Btantial  work.  It  will  be  understood  that  all  this  is  ' 
not  meant  for  an  exhaustive  description  of  the  uni- ' 
versal  condition  of  English  literary  workmanship.  I 
Masterly  works  are  produced  among  us  now,  as  at ' 
all  times,  and  this,  too,  in  every  order  of  subject. 
Within  the  last  ten  years  we  have  seen  such  monu¬ 
ments  of  industry  illumiried  by  genius  as  Mr.  ■ 
Maine’s  book,  and,  still  more  distinguished,  Mr.  I 
Darwin’s  two  works.  Even  in  a  field  where  Ger-  ^ 
many  usually  reigns  with  no  rival,  we  have  seen  ' 
such  incomparably  goo<l  work  as  Mr.  Munro’s  edi-  > 
tion  of  Lucretius,  and  Mr.  Robinson  Ellis’s  edition  ' 
of  Catullus.  We  are  now  speaking  of  the  average  of 
literary  production  in  this  country,  of  unavoidably  j 
second-rate  work.  The  ground  of  complaint  is,  that : 
the  authors  of  Ixwks  only  meant  to  be  second-rate  I 
are  content  to  bring  to  theni  labor  and  devotion  not 
adequate  for  more  than  fifth-rate. 

One  etlect  of  this  is  worth  noticing  as  we  pass. 
Contemporary  literature  is  full  of  speculation,  and, 
as  speculation  expands,  the  knowledge  from  which 
only  truly  valuable  speculation  can  issue  seems  to 
shrink  and  contract ;  speculation  —  of  a  sort  —  is  so 
easy.  You  may  find  theories  of  history  scattered 
through  the  pages  of  periodicals  and  books  as  thick  ! 
as  autumn  leaves  in  Vallombrosa.  But  the  number  ! 
of  men  with  anything  like  a  systematic  knowledge  | 
of  the  solid  facte  and  fnunework  of  history  receives  I 
no  proportionate  increase.  The  old  accusation,  { 


that  we  only  care  for  hard  facts,  and  are  indifferent 
to  ideas,  has  ceased  to  have  any  truth  in  it,  We 
have  sutl'ored  ourselves  to  be  influenced  with  an 
enthusiasm  for  ideas,  and  have  become  a  little  cool 
in  the  pursuit  of  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  which  the  idea  is  only  a  complex  and 
synthetic  expression.  A  writer  would  nowadays 
think  but  little  of  himself  if  he  could  not  sketch  you 
forth  in  an  airy,  graphic  manner  the  outlines  of 
human  civilization  from  the  time  of  the  Assyrians 
down  to  the  fall  of  the  Bastille,  within  the  sjiace  of 
about  ten  pages  of  this  magazine.  Provided  one 
does  not  happen  to  know  too  much  real  history,  the 
development  of  a  scheme  of  this  sort  is  as  easy  as 
blowing  soap-bubbles,  if  you  have  only  plenty  of 
suds  in  the  shape  of  technical  philosophic  phrases. 
It  is  a  little  odd,  that  one  of  the  several  causes  for 
this  prevalent  love  of  constructing  theories  of  history 
—  philosophical  castles  m  the  air  —  must  undoubt- 
etlly  be  sought  in  the  influence  of  one  of  tlie  most 
accurate,  unwearied,  and  laborious  of  all  living  au¬ 
thors.  Mr.  Carlyle  can  aftbrd  to  despise  Dryasdust 
and  Smelfnngtis,  because  he  works  hard  enough 
to  beat  them  in  their  own  line,  to  say  nothing 
of  what  he  could  add  in  hLs  own  line,  which  is  not  as 
theirs.  Rash  men  read  all  this,  take  his  contempt 
on  trust,  and  then  proceed  to  write  history  out  of 
their  own  heads,  —  with  what  disastrous  results  is 
known  of  all  men.  Every  puny  writer  thinks  he 
can  bend  the  bow  of  Ulysses ;  and  the  worst  of  it  is, 
that,  in  litiTature,  the  suitor  can  very  well  go  on 
believing  that  he  hits  the  mark  as  brilliantly  as  the 
great  Ulj’sses  himself.  Nothing  particular  happens 
to  undeceive  him.  And  the  same  influences  which 
have  made  so  many  writers  prefer  the  airier  kinds 
of  speculation  to  the  grinding  search  after  the  foun¬ 
dation-stones  of  speculation,  have  bred  in  readers  a 
corresponding  partiality.  Then  popular  taste  reacts 
again  on  the  author,  completing  a  vicious  circle; 
hypothetical  explanation  of  all  the  transactions  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  world  gradually  supersed¬ 
ing,  in  the  minds  of  many  writers,  and  more  read¬ 
ers,  the  pro|)er  weighty  and  minute  interest  in  the 
actual  details  of  these  transactions  themselves. 

This,  however,  is  only  an  illustration  of  that  taste 
for  short  cuts  to  literary  fame  and  position  which  is 
the  natural  result  of  the  love  of  the  new  literary 
prizes  which  such  a  position  confers.  The  Muses 
are  believed  to  receive  unexampled  honor  in  our 
time,  because  authors  were  never  so  much  asked  out 
to  dinner.  It  is  not  in  such  form  of  honor  that 
they  can  take  delight  The  air  of  gilded  saloons 
gives  no  kindly  nourishment  to  those  habits  of  sober 
thought,  genial,  grave  meditation,  elevated  serenity, 
and  industry,  which  it  should  be  the  scholar’s  steady 
aim  to  cultivate.  To  him  the  pomps  and  vanities 
of  the  world  are  as  noxious  as  they  used  to  seem  to 
the  old  saints.  One  need  take  no  impossibly  ascetic 
view  of  things,  for  the  world  in  general  to  perceive 
that  to  him,  at  all  events,  the  graceful  levities,  the 
time-wasting  diversions,  the  spirit-breaking  dul- 
nesses,  of  general  society,  are  discordant  and  futile. 

AV’hat,  then,  it  may  be  said,  is  Apollo  never  to 
unbend  the  bow  ?  Is  the  scholar  to  be  inhuman  ? 
This  he  is  assuredly  not  to  be.  But  it  is  far  from 
clear  that  the  frivolous  associations  of  the  miscella¬ 
neous  dinner-party  or  rout  tend  to  foster  strong 
human  feeling.  Participation  in  conventional  fes¬ 
tivities  is  not  the  surest  means  of  kindling  or  stimu¬ 
lating  one’s  social  propensities. 

Nobody  can  keep  his  mind  healthy  who  does  not 
interest  himself  actively  in  the  concerns  of  mankind, 
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and  it  is  diflicult  for  all  but  a  small  minority  of 
persons  of  rare  ori^nal  vivacity  of  spirit  to  main¬ 
tain  this  interest  without  a  good  deal  of  the  direct 
intercourse  in  which  41106  answereth  to  face.  And, 
besides,  it  is  obvious  how  congenial  fellowshi])  re¬ 
freshes  the  heart  and  braces  the  undcratanding. 
But  conventional  gatherings  do  not  give  us  congen¬ 
ial  fellowship,  and  face  only  answereth  to  face  in 
the  implied  sense  that  mind  docs  uul  answer  to 
mind.  The  folly  of  this,  as  of  all  other  times  where 
wealth  has  accumulated  without  a  corresponding 
growth  in  ideas  and  cultivation,  lies  in  the  habitual 
supposition  that  outlay  can  secure  sociability,  and 
that  luxurious  spending  of  money  can  bring  people 
together  in  the  only  manner  in  which  it  is  worth 
while  for  them  to  be  brought  together.  And  it  is 
hopeless  to  convince  idly  opulent  persons  of  their 
fallacy.  Of  course,  argument  is  lost  in  persuading 
people  who  know  that  they  find  pleasure  in  display, 
that  there  is  in  fact  no  pleasure  in  it ;  their  own 
experience  tells  them  that  this  is  the  highest  form 
of  pleasure  they  have  ;  and  the  verbal  teachings  of 
the  moralist  count  for  little  against  the  more  strik¬ 
ing  and  constant  testimony  of  daily  experience. 
The  point  worth  arguing  and  proclaiming  is  that 
display,  in  other  woi^s  dependence  on  outside  fine 
things,  is  especially  a  foreign  and  intrusive  element 
in  the  character  of  the  student.  Simplicity  of  life 
is  the  secret  of  most  virtues ;  men  do  not  often  think 
how  much  that  is  precious  is  bound  up  in  it.  To  the 
scholar  it  is  as  the  breath  of  his  nostrils.  It  is  the 
indispensable  condition  of  industry,  if  it  were  noth¬ 
ing  besides.  The  uninterrupted  clearness  of  brain 
needed  for  study  is  not  fivvored  by  the  irregular 
hours  and  the  artificial  e.xcitements  of  what  is  known 
as  society.  Even  if  there  were  no  question  of 
time,  these  occupations  distract  or  fret  They  do 
not  leave  the  mind  fresh  and  trancjuillized  for  the 
labors  of  the  morrow.  Gibbon  found  this  out  before 
he  bade  a  long  farewell  to  the  /umum  et  opes  strepi- 
fumqtie  Romce,  and  retired  to  Lausanne.  There  he 
led  a  life  which  may  be  a  pattern  to  scholars.  His 
notion  of  mental  ease  and  refreshment  did  not 
include  dull  or  epigrammatic  dinner-parties  at  seven 
or  eight  o’clock.  “  By  many,”  he  says,  “  conversa¬ 
tion  is  esteemed  as  a  theatre  or  a  school :  but,  after 
the  morning  has  been  occupied  by  the  labors  of  the 
library,  I  wish  to  unbend,  rather  than  to  exercise 
my  mind  ;  and  in  the  interval  between  tea  and 
supper  I  am  far  from  disdaining  the  innocent  amuse¬ 
ment  of  a  game  of  c.irds.”  In  the  last  winter  of  all, 
many  evenings  were  borrowed  from  these  social 
pleasures,  and  in  his  ej^erness  to  conclude  his  great 
task  he  broke  his  usual  rule  of  concluding  his  studies 
after  “  the  long  but  temperate  labor  ”  of  a  morning. 
“  I  may  believe,  and  even  assert,”  he  says,  instruc¬ 
tively,  “that  in  circumstances  more  indigent  or 
more  wealthy  I  should  never  have  accomplished  the 
task,  or  acquired  the  fan)c,  of  an  historian  ;  that  my 
spirit  would  have  been  broken  by  poverty  and  con¬ 
tempt  ;  and  that  my  industry  might  have  lieen  re¬ 
laxed  in  the  labor  and  luxury  of  a  superfluous  foi> 
tune.”  The  luxury  would  have  been  equally  fatal 
to  the  achievement  of  his  task,  whether  practised 
and  supported  out  of  his  own  fortune,  or  springing 
from  his  participation  in  the  luxurious  superfluities 
of  other  people.  A  greater  than  Gibbon,  the  ever- 
memorable  Spinoza,  “although  often  invited  to 
dinner,”  as  his  biographer  says,  “  yet  preferred  the 
scanty  meal  he  found  at  home  to  dining  sumptuously 
at  the  expense  of  another.”  “  On  looking  over 
Spinoza’s  papers  after  his  death,”  Mr.  Lewes  tells 


us,  “  it  was  found  that  one  day  his  expenses  amounted 
to  three  halfpence  for  a  soupe  au  lait  and  a  little 
butter,  with  three  farthings  e.xtra  for  beer ;  another 
day  gruel,  with  butter  and  raisins,  which  cost  him 
twopence-halfpenny,  sufficed  for  his  epicurism.” 

At  the  present  time  it  is  not  particularly  desirable 
that  philosophers  and  learned  men  should  limit  their 
expenditure  to  twopence-halfpenny  a  day.  But  we* 
may  be  sure  that  a  man  who  could  be  as  frugal, 
mutatis  mutandis,  as  Spinoza  was,  or  be  content 
with  the  pleasing  tranquillity  that  satisfied  Gibbon, 
would  feel  a  respect  for  himself  which  would  be 
eminently  fertile  in  fine  literary  qualities.  Tran¬ 
quillity  lies  about  the  roots  of  the  literary  vir¬ 
tues  ;  of  concentration,  assiduity,  broad,  steady 
outlook  and  vision.  Frugality  is  tbe  prime  guaran¬ 
ty  for  a  man’s  ability  to  live  in  his  work,  the  meas¬ 
ure  of  his  real  estimate  of  the  value  of  his  work,  and 
in  most  cases  the  essential  condition  of  that  work 
being  well  and  exhaustively  done.  Irt  a  word,  what 
the  scholar  needs  is  independence,  using  the  word 
in  its  broadest ,  sense  —  freedom  from  the  manifold 
tyrannies  of  a  disposition  that  places  its  aims  and 
likings  in  external  small  things.  In  the  presence  of 
luxury  and  display,  the  man  who  knows  how  to  value 
himself  and  the  work  of  his  days  may  best  say :  — 

“  Sunt  qui  non  habeant,  eat  qui  non  curat  habere.” 

Obviously,  however,  this  is  one  of  the  thousand 
matters  in  which  preaching  is  more  likely  than  not 
to  be  absolutely  useless.  The  moralist,  after  all,  is 
not  a  very  influential  personage.  Just  as  in  ethics 
the  first  and  most  difficult  thing  is  to  persuade  peo¬ 
ple  to  care  about  being  virtuous  at  all,  so,  in  the 
lessons  of  authorship,  all  is  gained  when  the  author 
possesses  the  prime  endowment  of  reverence  and 
honor  for  his  work,  —  a  feeling  that  he  is  not  as  a 
manufacturer  of  toys  and  trinkets,  but  follows  a 
mistress  for  whose  sake  it  is  a  worthy  and  privileged 
thing  to  make  sacrifices ;  and  these  in  the  light  of 
such  a  sentiment  are  seen  to  be  no  longer  sacrifices. 
What  we  need  is  this  decisive  conviction.  So  much 
of  the  service  that  authorship  receives  is  insincere. 
Beneath  the  most  vehement  protestation  that  the 
craft  of  the  author  is  among  the  highest,  and  fit  for 
the  highest,  there  lurks  the  insidious  and  paralyz¬ 
ing  notion  that,  after  all,  the  jonly  pursuits  worthy 
of  a  man  with  his  wits  about  him  are  those  which 
bring  him  either  wealth  or  power,  or  some  position 
that  would  justify  him  in  a  coach  and  six.  Nobody 
who  has  not  trampled  but  even  the  unseen,  but  not 
unperceived,  germs  and  seeds  of  such  a  conception 
of  things,  need  trouble  himself  with  the  qualifications 
of  the  scholar,  for  he  lacks  the  most  elementary  of 
them  all.  Wordsworth  nobly  said,  “  It  is  such  an 
animating  sight  to  see  a  man  of  genius,  regardless 
of  temporary  gains,  whether  of  money  or  praise, 
fixing  his  attention  solely  upon  what  is  interesting 
and  permanent,  and  finding  his  happiness  in  an 
entire  devotion  of  himself  to  such  pursuits  as  shall 
most  ennoble  human  i^ture.  We  have  not  yet 
seen  enough  of  this  in  modern  times.”  Alas  1  nor 
even  yet. 


JURIES. 

Among  other  things  which  we  are  apt  to  take  for 
granted,  is  the  right  to  the  attendance  of  twelve  men 
to  try  any  issue  that  may  be  raised  between  our¬ 
selves  and  others  on  civil  process,  or  between  the 
crown  and  ourselves  on  criminal  process.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  right  exists,  and  in  all  criminal 
cases  with  inestimable  blessing  to  the  accused. 
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i^tion  by  the  old  German  nations,  cannot  be  the 
decided.  Grand-jnries,  of  which  some  trace  may  of 
be  found  in  Anplo-Sa.xon  institutions,  consist,  as  did  ac( 
some  of  the  earlier  juries,  of  twenty-three  ineni^rs,  su. 
and  their  function  it  is  to  decide  by  a  majority  of  pn 
twelve,  whether  a  bill  which,  primn  is  a  true  a^ 

one,  shall  he  discharged,  or  sent  for  trial  before  a  a„ 

”*TtThe^ pr^nt  time,  there  are  four  sorts  of  juries  ca 
known  to  the  English  law  — gnind-junes,  spwia  rei 
juries,  common  or  petit  juries,  and  junw  for  the  trial  .luj 

of  foreigners.  i^wi.. 

The  functions  of  the  grand-jurv  have  alreadv 
been  indicated.  They  are  not  calUvl  into  rciuisi-  ue 
tion  except  in  criminal  causes,  and  then  they  torin 
an  additional  safeguard  to  the  prisoner  and  to  the  pi 
inteimtv  of  justice.  The  gran.l-jury,  consisting  of  m 
the  most  worthy  men  in  the  county,  men  of  position,  tr 
and  pnsumabiy  of  the  best  inteHigence,  consider  hi 
cenerally  the  cases  of  all  the  prisoners  who  have  le 
fcen  committed  for  trial  by  the  ma^strate  through-  al 
out  the  county.  They  go  thoroughly,  but  not  verj 
minutely,  into  each  case,  after  having  heanl  from  j 
the  iud'-e  of  assize  an  exposition  of  the  law  apphea-  ft 
ble  to  it”;  and.  according  as  they  find  a  “  true  bill 
or  “  no  bill,”  the  prisoner  is  put  uimn  his  tnal,  or  Uis-  c 

*^**^truc  bill  having  been  found,  the  prisoner  is  ii 
a<talgned  upon  the  charges  contained  in  it,  and  is  o 
tried  bv  a  pt  lii  jury,  who  take  the  law  from  the  d 
ind-re  '  These  jurjmen  are  chosen  from  the  bouse-  v 
holder  class,  and  arc  for  the  most  part  tradesmen,  f 
farmers,  yeomen,  and  the  like;  but  every  man  j 
between  twenty-one  and  sixty  years  of  age  is  liable  < 
to  be  summoned,  unless  his  name  be  on  the  roll  ot 
special  jurymen  or  of  the  grand-.jury.  bi^ual  ( 
i^mcn  are  es<iuin«,  merchants,  bankers,  and  other  t 
householders,  who  in  social  status  and  by  their  occii-  1 
pation  are  in  a  class  above  that  from  which  common  . 

^'“s^iTlJriw^’are  allowed  in  civil  suits  only,  and  1 
therl  they  are  granted  by  a  judge’s  on  er  on  a  ban 
rister’s  certificate  upon  the  petition  of  cither  side, 
that  the  cause  is  a  proper  one  to  be  tneil  by  a  > 
special  jury.  These  causes  are  generally  such  as 
i^lve  technical  or  particular  questions,  to  the 
consideration  of  which  it  is  desirable  to  bring  the 
better  sort  of  intelligence.  , .  ,  . 

There  remains  to  be  noticed  the  jury  which  is 
impanelled  for  the  trial  of  foreigners,  e.xcept  in  the 
caie  of  high  treason,  when  a  British  jury  is  set  to 
try  them.  This  jury  is  composed,  at  the  option 
the  prisoner,  half  of  foreigners,  half  of  Englishmen, 
and  was  first  allowed  to  aliens  by  the  wise  policy  ot 
Edward  III.,  who  sought  by  this,  among  other 
means,  to  induce  foreignew  to  settle 
and  to  brin<r  with  them  their  handicrafts  and  skill 
for  the  good  of  the  kingdom.  There  are  nowadays 
not  a  few  inconveniences  attending  the  jury ,  de 
medietate  lintpM,  as  it  is  called,  and  the  question  w 
bein<»  seriously  agitated  whether  it  may  not  with 
propnety  be  done  away;  but  the  right  exists  if  an 
arrainged  foreigner  chooses  to  avail  himself  of  it , 
and,  should  there  not  be  enough  of  his  own  country¬ 
men  available  to  form  a  quorum,  he  may  choose  to 
have  the  vacancies  made  up  of  other  aliens,  whom 
he  may.  suppose  to  be  more  imparUal  to  him  than  a 
like  number  of  Englishmen.  .  .  ^ 

It  is  the"  province  of  all  these  juries  to_  decide 
exclusively  upon  all  questions  of  fact  submitted  to 
them,  and  in  some  few  cases  upon  the  extent  to 
which  ’the  law,  as  explsdned  by  the  judge,  bears  upon 


the  case  in  charge.  Perfectly  ^e  in  the  exercise 
of  their  duty,  they  are  not  liable  to  be  called  to 
account  even  for  a  wrongful  verdict,  though  in  civil 
suits  any  miscarriage  of  justice  in  conrequence  is 
prevented  by  the  power  vested  in  the  judge  to  grant 
a  new  trial  on  the  ground  that  the  verdict  was  I 
against  the  evidence.  In  criminal  causes,  however,  . 
there  is  no  appeal  to  a  secon^d  jury  ;  points  of  law  || 
can  be  reserved  for  the  Court  of  Crown  Ca^  ■ 
reserved,  but  the  only  appeal  from  the  decision  of  a  ; 
jury  as  to  the  facts  lies  to  the  prerogative  of  mercy  ' 
which  is  in  the  crown. 

Not  without  struirgles,  vigorous  and  long-contin- 
ue<l,  have  tlie  rights  and  privil^es  of  jurymen,  and 
with  them  the  lair  name  of  English  justice,  Iven 
preserved.  Magna  Charta  provided,  in  one  of  ito 
most  glorious  chapters,  that  no  free  man  should  ^ 
tried  by  any  but  his  peers  ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  CK-curreil  to  those  who  won  that  great  pnv.- 
lege  that  the  triers  themselves  needed  protection 

“‘'Prol.ably,  nntil  the  times  of  the  Tudor  princes,  j 
jurymen  were  not  molested  in  the  discharge  of  their 
functions ;  they  were  what  they  were  intendeil  to  be, 

_  the  -uardians  of  right,  both  m  civil  and  cnmmal 
causes.”  A  practice  sprang  up,  however,  in  Henry  | 
VIII ’s  rei<»n,  whii  h  was  extended  into  a  regular  i 
institution  under  Mary  and  Elizabeth,-  a  proct.ee  j 
of  calling  jurors  to  personal  account  for  their  vep 

diets.  Sometimes  the  judges  fined  them  for  gi\ mg 

.  veniicts  contniry  to  what  was  expected ;  but,  mote 
frequently,  the  Court  of  Star  Chamter  cau^d  such  I 
;  ju2rs  to  be  brought  before  it,  when  fine  and  iinpns-  ,, 

1  onment  were  aw"ardcHl  as  the  sentence  upon  u.«  !j 
f  who  had  returned  answer  upon  oath  roncerning  ^  i, 

I  miestions  submitted  to  them.  One  (rf  the  most  no-  : 

r  torious  ca.se.s  in  which  the  Star  Chaniber  thus  inteP  j, 

-  fered  was  the  case  of  the  jury  which  acquitted  ba 

1  Nicholas  Throckmorton,  in  the  second  “ 

(toeen  Mary.  Sir  Nicholas  was  chaiged  with  high 
1  treason,  in  having  participate  in  i^ing  ^dy  Jane 

-  Grey  to  the  throne.  His  defence  having  been  con-  , 

..  ducted  by  himself,  with  singular  abi^y  and  c\o-  || 
a  quence,  the  jury  acquitted  him,  to  the  exceeiling  j| 
s  2n<rer  of  the  court  On  delivering  their  1 

e  the”y  were  forthwith  committed  to  prison  ;  a^  eight 

e  of  them,  when  brought  before  the  Star  Chamber, 
attempting  to  justify  their  con^ct,  were  fined,  some 
is  of  them  a  thousand  marks,  others  m  much  as  two 
le  thousand  pounds.  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  writing  in  the  | 
«  time  of  Eliz.abeth,  says  that  more  often  than  not  ju- 
ji-  ries  were  only  threatened,  or  dismissejj  by  the  Coun- 
n,  cil  with  a  reprimand ;  “  yet  I  have  reen  in  my  time, 
of  he  says,  “  but  not  in  the  reign  of  the  king  now 
^r  rEliziieth],  that  an  inquest,  for  pronouncing  one 

V.  root  guilty  of  treason,  contrary  to  such  evidence  as 

Ill  was  brought  in,  were  not  only  imprisoni^  for  a 
ys  space,  but  a  large  fine  set  upon  their  heads,  which 
Je  they  were  lain  to  pay ;  another  inquest,  for 
is  ting  another,  besides  paying  a  fine,  were  put  to  o^n 

th  ignominy  and  shame.  But  there  doings  were  even 

an  then  accounted  of  many  for  violent,  . 

it ;  contrary  to  the  liberty  and  custom  ot  the  realm  o 

to  ^*There  is  something  to  be  said  for  the  interference 
jm  of  the  Star  Chamber^  which  then  acted 
1  a  causes  much  as  the  Court  of  Chancery  irete  now  in 
civil  matters,  and  supplemented  the  criminal  law 
Ide  with  its  own  judgmente  as  occasion  required,  it 
to  must,  we  fear,  be  confessed  that  jurors  in  thore 
to  were  bailly  afflicted  with  an  itching  palm,  and  took 
am  money  for^ their  verdicts ;  just  as  later,  courtiers  and 
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persona  of  influence  abore  the  king  used  to  take 
money  for  the  procuration  of  pardpna.  “  The  jury 
gave  you  no  credit,”  said  Clodius  to  Cicero,  by  way 
of  reproach,  after  a  jury  of  fifty-seven  had  decided 
agmnst  him  by  a  majority  of  seven.  Cicero  said : 
i^ive-and-twenty  gave  me  credit^  but  there  were 
two-and-thirty  who  gave  you  no  credit,  for  they  had 
their  money  beforehand”;  and  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  this  was  the  case  of  many  English  juries.  When 
the  Star  Chamber  was  abolished,  in  the  sixteenth 
year  of  Charles  L,  this  practice  of  fining  jurors  of 
course  ceased;  and  during  the  Civil  War  and  the 
Protectorate,  we  hear  nothing  of  juries  being  pun¬ 
ished  or  bullied ;  but  on  the  restoration  of  Charles 
If.,  the  judges  took  upon  themselves  to  fine  jurors, 
and  even  in  some  cases  to  commit  them.  Keeling, 
Chief-Justice  of  the  King’s  Bench  was  so  ready  with 
his  fines,  and  acted  so  arbitrarily  towards  juries,  that 
the  House  of  Commons  paused  a  resolution  that  he 
should  be  impeached ;  whereupon  he  requested  to  be 
heard  at  the  bar  of  the  House,  and  succeeded  in 
making  his  peace.  The  last  case  in  which  fines  were 
inflicted  upon  juries  happened  in  1C  70,  when  the 
recorder  of  London,  at  the  instance  of  the  attorney- 
general,  who  bullied  and  abused  a  jury  for  acquit¬ 
ting  two  Quakers  of  a  charge  of  seditious  speech- 
making,  fined  the  jurors  all  round.  Bushell,  the 
foreman,  refused  to  pay ;  and  when  the  case  came 
into  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  on  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  sued  out  by  Bushell,  who  had  been  commit¬ 
ted  for  non-payment,  Chief-Justice  Vauj;haii,  in  an 
elaborate  judgment,  decided  once  and  forever  that 
the  recorder’s  proceedings  had  been  irregular,  and 
that  the  law  of  England  did  not  allow  of  juries  being 
called  in  question  for  their  verdicts.  Of  course,  a 
juryman  is  liable,  as  a  witness  is,  and,  indeed  as  any 
one  is,  to  an  indictment  for  any  wilful  and  corrupt 
peijury  he  may  commit;  but  since  Bushell’s  time, 
a  complete  safeguard  has  been  thrown  around  all 
those  who  “  a  true  verdict  give  according  to  the  .evi¬ 
dence.” 

It  is  a  vulgar  error  to  suppose  that  butchers  are 
not  allowed  to  sit  on  juries.  The  only  persons  who 
are  exempt  are  peers  of  parliament,  judges,  clergy¬ 
men,  —  whether  of  the  Church  of  England,  Church 
of  Home,  or  of  dissenting  bodies,  —  sergeants,  barris¬ 
ters,  and  advocates,  actually  practising,  —  attor¬ 
neys,  officers  of  the  law,  coroners,  jailers,  physicians, 
surgeons,  and  apothecaries,  officers  of  the  army  and 
navy  on  full  pay,  licensed  pilots,  servants  of  the 
royal  household,  officers  of  customs  and  excise,  high 
constables,  and  parish  clerks.  Foi-merly  there  were 
other  exempted  persons,  including  the  holders  of 
what  were  called  “  Tyburn  tickets,”  or  certificates 
that  their  possessors  had  prosecuted  to  conviction 
some  offender  against  the  law. 

Challenges,  or  exceptions  to  particular  jurymen, 
are  allowed  to  both  sides  till  two  juries  have  been 
■'tkexhausted  ;  the  ground  for  these  challenges  being, 
that  the  persons  objected  to  are  known  to  be  par¬ 
tial,  to  have  had  quarrels  with  the  prisoner,  to  be 
foreigners,  to  be  vehemently  opposed  in  politics  or 
other  matter  to  one  or  other  of  the  parties  to  the 
suit. 

If  a  jury  cannot  agree  upon  a  verdict,  it  must  ul¬ 
timately  be  discharged ;  for,  in  criminal  cases  at 
least,  the  whole  twelve  must  be  unanimous,  as  they 
must  also  be  in  civil  causes,  unless  both  sides  agree 
to  take  the  verdict  of  the  majority.  It  is  in  the 
power,  though  scarcely  in  the  discretion,  of  the 
judge,  to  punish  a  jury  for  not  agreeing,  by  ordering 
them  to  be  locked  up  in  a  room  without  fire,  and 


without  food  or  bedding,  till  such  time  as  they  do 
agree.  Formerly  this  used  to  be  done,  and 
“  Pritonen  hanged  thiU  Jorymea  might  dine." 

The  judge  of  assize  used  also  to  have  the  power,  if  a 
jury  on  circuit  proved  untractable,  to  take  them 
with  him  in  a  rough  cart,  without  springs,  to  each 
remaining  town  on  the  circuit ;  and  if,  by  the  time 
he  reached  the  last  place,  they  had  not  agreed,  to 
shoot  them  out  of  the  cart  into  a  convenient  ditch, 
and  there  leave  them. 


VEGETABLE  HAIRS. 

Among  the  many  objects  of  interest  which  the 
vegetable  kingdom  offers  to  the  microecopist,  one  of 
the  must  varied  and  the  most  universally  distributed 
is  to  be  found  in  what  are  called  hairs,  which  clothe 
the  surface  of  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  a  vast  num¬ 
ber  of  plants  and  trees.  These  hairs  are  appendages 
of,  and  arising  from,  the  skin  or  epidermis  ;  and  al¬ 
though  their  simplest  form  is  that  of  a  single  pro¬ 
jecting  and  elongateil  cell,  they  are  more  generally 
composed  of  a  series  of  cells,  often  bearing  at  the 
extremity  a  glandular  protuberance  containing  the 
essential  oil  of  the  plant ;  and  the  variety  of  shapes 
which  they  assume  appears  to  be  almost  unlimit^, 
while  the  characteristics  of  many  of  them  are  so 
definitely  marked,  that,  in  the  vast  majority  of 
cases,  it  would  be  quite  possible  to  determine,  if  not 
the  actual  species,  at  least  the  order  or  family  to 
which  any  specimen  belonged,  from  the  observation 
of  a  single  hair.  The  hair  of  the  Hop-plant,  for  in¬ 
stance,  IS  so  unlike  most  other  vegetable  hairs,  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  mistake  it. 

The  leaves  and  flowers  of  some  plants  possess  two 
or  three  varieties  of  hairs,  often  in  close  proximity 
to  each  other.  The  flower  of  the  Snapdragon  has 
single-celled  hairs,  some  terminating  in  a  globular 
gland,  others  in  a  cone-shaped  gland.  The  gai-den 
Verbena  has  some  hairs  like  a  flattened  rosette  on 
the  top  of  a  tall  stalk,  and  others  breaking  out  on 
all  sides  of  their  entire  length  in  curiously  knotted 
excrescences.  The  hair  of  the  Marigold  consists  of 
a  double  layer  of  elongated  cells,  built  up  one  upon 
another,  and  lying  closely  side  by  side.  The  base 
of  the  hair  of  the  common  Stinging-nettle  contains 
an  irritating  secretion,  which  flpws  .through  the 
straight  tubular  elongation  till  it  reaches  the  little 
bulb-like  swelling  at  the  extremity  of  the  hair.  This 
is  easily  broken  oflT  when  touched  by  any  object,  and 
the  acrid  fluid  then  escapes,  and  produces  the  well- 
known  sting. 

Some  hairs  are  forked  or  branched,  like  those  of 
the  Dandelion  and  the  Plane-tree ;  others  consist 
of  a  single  elongated  cell,  like  that  of  the  Cabbage. 
In  the  hair  of  Marvel  of  Peru  the  elongation  is 
formed  by  a  chain  of  cells  placed  end  to  end,  and 
connected  by  slender  threads.  In  the  Thistle  and 
the  Groundsel,  the  last  cell  of  the  hair  is  lengthened 
out  to  a  bristle-like  extremity.  On  the  leaves  of 
some  Geraniums  may  be  found  two  kinds  of  hairs, 
the  one  formed  of  a  series  of  three  elongated  cells, 
the  other  a  flattened  disc-like  form  terminating  a 
short  stem  of  three  or  four  cells.  The  branched 
h.airs  of  the  Lavender  are  also  intermingled  with 
others  terminating  in  a  glandular  appendage  which 
contains  the  essential  oil  that  gives  to  this  plant  its 
peculiar  odor.  On  the  pet^  of  the  IIeai|tsease 
may  be  found  three  varieties  of  hairs.  The  hairs 
or  spires  of  some  of  the  cactus  tribe  are  like  a 
series  of  spear-heads  placed  one  upon  anotbef.  The 
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SouthernwocKl  hair  is  composed  of  a  chain  of  cells, 
of  which  the  three  lower  form  the  stem  of  the  hair 
while  the  two  upper  are  lengthened  into  lateral 
branches.  The  leaves  of  the  Chrysanthemum  and 
the  Wallflower  also  bear  T-shaped  hairs,  the  former 
springing  from  a  series  of  cells  that  decrease  in  size 
from  the  root  to  the  extremity.  The  hair  of  the 
Tobacco-plant  has  a  two-celled  gland  at  the  ex¬ 
tremity,  containing  the  narcotic  secretion.  The 
hair  of  the  Lobelia  is  like  a  knotted  club ;  others 
assume  a  star-like  appearance,  like  those  of  the 
Hollyhock  and  the  Ivy.  In  the  Geuin  we  have 
another  example  of  a  club-shaped  two-celled  hair ; 
while  that  of  the  Bean  has  a  crook-sha()ed  appear¬ 
ance.  The  flower  of  the  Dead  Nettle  bears  two- 
celled  hairs,  remarkable  for  the  number  of  knobs 
scattered  over  the  surface ;  a  similar  apramrance  is 
presented  by  the  hairs  of  the  Wallflower  and 
Chrysanthemum. 

Many  connecting  links  present  themselves  be¬ 
tween  hairs  and  scales,  such  as  the  stellate  hairs  of 
the  DetUzia  scabra,  which  a  goo<l  deal  resemble  thase 
within  the  air-chambers  of  the  yellow  Water  Lily. 
The  cuticle  of  the  Ice-plant  is  covered  with  hairs 
that  have  the  appearance  of  frozen  dew-drops,  and 
consist  of  very  large  oval-shaped  cells,  which  lie  de¬ 
tached  from  one  another  upon  the  surface  of  the 
cuticle. 

As  we  have  probably  said  enough  to  draw  the 
attention  of  young  microscopists  to  this  interesting 
branch  of  research,  we  need  only  add  that  vegetable 
hairs  are  easily  preserved  in  weak  spirit,  while  some 
retain  their  natural  appearance  very  fairly  in  Canada 
Balsam. 


THE  MORALITY  OF  GREAT  MEN. 

Success  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  so  often 
been  achieved  unscrupulously  and  used  badly,  that 
cynical  persons  may  be  tempted  to  ask  whether  any 
^‘at  men  have  ever  been  thoroughly  moral.  No 
doubt  they  constantly  have  a  conscience  of  their 
own,  and  conform  more  or  less  regularly  to  its  in¬ 
junctions;  but  what  is  thought  is,  that  the  whole 
moral  code  of  heroic  person.ages  is  Jaxcr  than  that 
which  obtains  among  their  Liliputian  contempora¬ 
ries.  A  certain  school  of  philosophers  even  become 
indignant  with  anybody  who  pokes  too  inquisitively 
into  the  privacy  of  the  illustrious  dead,  to  see  wheth¬ 
er  or  not  they  conformed  strictly  to  the  Ten  Com¬ 
mandments.  Surely,  they  hint,  men  of  genius  are 
not  to  be  tested  by  the  Ten  Commandments.  Tliey 
consider  such  Invidious  criticism  as  a  sort  of  discred¬ 
itable  snuffing  about  in  the  dirty  places  of  the  past, 
and  the  “  doggeries”  is  a  term  invented  by  Mr.  Car¬ 
lyle  to  express  his  di.sgust  at  the  people  who  rake 
up  scandals  about  the  moral  conduct  of  great  men. 
It  is  remarkable,  indeed,  how  very  slight  importance 
posterity  attaches  to  certain  of  their  failings ;  even 
where  similar  default  on  the  part  of  the  living  would 
not  be  easily  tolerated.  When  men  arrive  at  a  con¬ 
siderable  degree  of  eminence  and  power,  the  world 
seems  to  throw  aside  its  usual  tape  and  measure,  and 
to  take  down  from  the  shelf  exceptional  standards  of 
morality  by  which  to  judge  them.  Famous  mon- 
archs,  statesmen,  generals,  and  to  some  extent  fa¬ 
mous  authoi^  too,  are  dealt  with  on  broader  and 
larger  principles  than  ordinary.  Historians  do  not 
set  themselves  to  praise  or  condemn  them  according 
as  they  were  faithful  or  unfaithful  to  their  wives,  or 
with  reference  to  their  veracity,  or  any  other  quality 
which  in  private  life  is  so  rigidly  canvassed.  Any¬ 


body  who  reaches  the  position  of  a  Napoleon,  a 
Duke  of  Wellington,  or  a  Cavour,  is  estimated  irre¬ 
spectively  of  the  cardinal  virtues.  The  more  he 
falls  short  of  great  notoriety,  the  more  fiercely  his 
personal  deficiencies  are  blamed,  till,  when  we  come 
down  to  those  who  in  station  and  influence  are  on  a 
level  with  ourselves,  we  fall  back  into  our  former 
moral  methoil, and  begin  again  to  regard  temperance, 
sobernefis,  and  chastity  as  matters  of  primary  impor¬ 
tance.  This  laxity  Is  most  of  all  shown  in  our  judg¬ 
ment  of  great  diplomatic  or  political  successes.  AVe 
admire,  and  quote  as  great,  the  man  who  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  great  event,  without  pausing  to  reflect  strict¬ 
ly  whether  he  acquired  his  ends  by  treachery  or  dis-  ■ 
simulation  or  lying.  Perhaps,  if  the  nature  of  the  | 
means  he  used  was  strongly  pressed  upon  us,  we  should  ? 
admit  that  they  were  Indefensible.  Still,  we  soon  re-  i 
turn  to  our  old  position  of  admiring  the  end,  and  for¬ 
getting  all  that  constituted  .the  means.  Whether  or 
not  Cavour  told  falsehoods  to  Napoleon  III.,  or  Napo¬ 
leon  III.  to  the  French  Assembly  before  his  coup  j 
d'etat,  iire  questions  about  which  those  do  not  trouble 
themselves,  who,  looking  to  the  results  obtained,  re-  j 
gard  the  one  as  the  greatest  of  modern  Italians,  the 
other  as  the  greatest  of  mo<lern  French,  politicians,  ji 
Cavour  will  go  down  to  future  times  as  the  bold  !' 
political  gamester  who  staked  the  unity  of  Italy  on  i 
a  happy  throw,  and  won  it.  And  the  Emperor  Na-  ' 
poleon  would  be  forgiven  the  dishonesty  of  his  coup 
(Fe’lat,  even  by  French  journalists,  if  he  succeeded 
in  making  France  the  mistress  of  the  Coutinent. 
Possibly  it  may  be  true  that  most  famous  statesmen 
have  been  liars,  on  .in  emergency.  What  King 
David  said  in  haste  about  his  species,  he  might  have 
said  upon  reflection  about  monarchs  and  diplomat¬ 
ists,  —  himself  included.  There  have  been,  of 
couree,  exceptions  ;  but  no  candid  critic  can  admit 
that  scrupulousness,  honesty,  and  unflinching  verac¬ 
ity  have  been  common  characteristics  among  the  ' 
great  notabilities  and  leaders  of  the  past.  1 

It  is,  of  course,  very  shocking  to  think  that  an  ac-  i 
cusation  so  sweeping  should  stand  any  chance  of  be-  ' 
ing  even  approximately  true,  but  it  seems  still  more  ■ 
shoeking  that  historjr  should  make  so  little  of  all  the  j 
vices  and  immoralities  of  its  heroes.  At  first  sight  j 
it  appears  as  if  society,  by  such  untoward  leniency 
to  wicked  men,  placed  itself  in  a  dilemma.  Either, 
one  might  .argue,  morality  does  not  really  matter  so 
much  as  societv  pretends,  or  else  it  is  most  deplora¬ 
ble  that  irregiiiaritics  and  crimes  should  lie  publicly 
condoned  wholesale.  If  morality  means  anything  at 
all,  we  have  no  business,  we  shall  be  told,  to  weigh 
famous  ch.Tracters  with  false  weights.  Intemperance  I 
or  unchastity  are  vital  questions  with  I’espect  to  the  i 
conduct  of  Brown  and  .Tones,  and  they  cannot  have  i 
been  a  bagatelle  in  Crosar  or  Alexander.  Is  it  only  ' 
when  we  get  to  the  case  of  notabilities  that  we  are  ' 
immediately  to  find  out  that  flesh  is  weak,  and  must 
not  be  too  severely  scrutinized  ?  All  at  once  we 
are  willing  to  make  allowances.  Kings,  emperors, 
and  statesmen,  we  suddenly  discover,  have  special 
tempt.ations.  And  thus  the  moralist,  when  he  be¬ 
comes  an  historian,  ceases  to  be  a  moralist  altogeth¬ 
er.  No  doubt  such  contrarieties  in  our  system  of 
criticism  stand  in  need  of  explanation.  They  are, 
as  we  have  observed,  at  first  sight  inconsistent  and 
unintelligible.  There  is,  however,  something  to  be 
advanced  in  their  favor;  and  though  we  are  far 
from  saying  that  an  increase  of  moral  severity  on  the 
part  of  historians  would  not  be  a  benefit  to  the 
world,  yet,  on  the  whole,  it  will  be  found  that  his¬ 
tory  could  hardly  be  written  at  all  except  on  princi- 
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pies  somewhat  akin  to  those  of  which  strict  ethical 
judges  seem  to  have  a  title  to  complain. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  remembered  what  are 
the  paramount  interests  of  society  with  respect  to 
the  historical  examination  and  criticism  of  the  lives 
of  great  or  fiowerful  people.  Society  is  principally 
concerned  with  the  (question  whether,  on  the  whole, 
their  vast  opportunities  have  been  employed  for  the 
general  happiness  of  the  community.  Tliis  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  that  touches  mankind  more  nearly  than  the 
problem  whether  or  not  the  private  conduct  of  such 
persons  has  been  sinful  or  the  reverse.  The  domestic 
rices  of  the  great,  when  they  become  notorious  and 
flagrant,  are  public  evils,  because  they  are  an  injury 
done  to  the  cause  of  virtue ;  but  they  are  far  less 
of  public  evils  than  bad  government,  or  tyranny,  or 
persccutfloii.  Nero’s  bestialities  would  have  been  of 
minor  conseijuencc  to  the  race,  if  life  had  not  be¬ 
come  insecure  under  his  rule ;  and,  at  the  present 
moment,  whenever  it  can  be  shown  that  his  cruelties 
alTected  only  the  select  few,  and  that  the  great  mass 
of  the  Homan  people  were  happy  and  thriving  un¬ 
der  him,  a  democratic  age  would  soon  consent  to 
treat  even  his  persecution  of  Christians  and  of  sena¬ 
tors  as  a  peccadillo.  The  first  thing  needed  is  to 
protect  the  multitude  who  arc  weak  again.st  the 
mercilessness  and  rapacity  of  the  strong.  History 
feels  this,  and  though  it  has  generally  been  written 
in  the  interest  of  the  educated,  rather  than  of  the 
lower  classes,  still,  the  canon  it  applies  is  meant  to 
be  a  broad  one,  and  kings  and  statesmen  arc  con¬ 
demned  or  praised  according  as  they  are  thought 
to  have  rendered  those  dependent  on  their  tender 
mercies  happy  or  unhappy.  And  posterity,  accord¬ 
ingly,  when  it  discusses  the  character  and  posthu¬ 
mous  repiftation  of  a  conqueror  or  a  king,  visits  with 
its  severest  censure  those  who  have  been  guilty  of 
lawless  violence  or  cruelty.  Did  he  plunder  or 
ravish,  and  how  many  people  did  he  put  to  death  ? 
were  his  subjects  miserable  during  his  reign  V  —  such 
are  the  broad  inquiries  it  makes  about  the  famous 
great  men  in  former  times.  It  is  of  the  most  serious 
conseijuence  to  the  world  that  those  who  have  un¬ 
limited  power  should  use  it  well.  History  is  soci¬ 
ety’s  weapon  of  defence  against  the  powerful ;  and 
a  primary,  though  unconscious,  instinct  of  self-pres¬ 
ervation  leads  us,  in  criticising  the  past,  to  attach 
the  utmost  weight  to  such  vices.and  defects  as  would 
be  wholly  intolerable  in  the  present.  In  compari¬ 
son  with  these  transcendent  questions,  little  curiosi¬ 
ties  and  scandals  about  vices  of  a  private  sort  are 
trivial,  or  beside  the  mark.  What  one  cares  chiefly 
to  know  is  whom  a  tyrant  beheaded,  or  how  many 
men  he  sacrificed  in  a  campaign ;  not  to  how  many 
women  he  had  made  love.  His  illegitimate  children, 
his  bottles  of  wine,  his  gambling  tastes,  unless  his 
I  conduct  was  In  open  defiance  of  all  decency  and 
decorum,  are  things  about  which  posterity  troubles 
!  its  head  very  little.  It  is  not  affected  by  them,  nor 
I  is  its  own  existence  and  comfort  dependent  on  its 
i  succes.s  in  frightening  great  men  into  domestic  vir¬ 
tue.  History,  in  a  word,  does  not  write  its  criti¬ 
cisms  from  a  domestic  point  of  view.  It  does  not 
excuse  Robespierre  because  he  was  chaste,  nor 
refuse  to  recognize  the  political  genius  of  Talleyrand 
because  of  his  amours,  his  lies,  and  his  devotion  to 
himself. 

History  has,  indeed,  scarcely  got  at  its  command 
the  resources  which  would  enable  it  to  act  on  any 
different  plan.-  It  may  be  doubted  whether  society 
would  not  lose  far  more  than  it  gained  by  a  system 
of  rigid  scrutiny  into  the  private  vices  and  virtues 


of  the  dead.  Except  in  the  case  of  the  few  who 
outrage  all  propriety,  it  is  not  easy  for  the  outside 
world  to  know  much  about  a  man’s  inner  life.  We 
are  at  the  mercy  of  rumor  and  gossip,  and  all  of  us 
know  by  everjf-day  experience  how  monstrous  is  the 
inaccuracy  of  scandal-mongers  when  great  reputa-  | 
tions  are  at  stake.  As  common  report  could  not  be 
trusted,' history,  if  it  were  to  attemjit  to  turn  itself 
into  a  tribunal  of  pure  ethical  criticism,  would  soon  | 
descend  to  the  level  of  private  chronicles  and  scan-  1 1 
daloiis  historiettes,  and  alternate  between  piquant  I 
truth  and  gross  libel.  Its  real  work,  however,  is  ! 
not  to  educate  the  rising  generation  in  moral  virtue,  j 
but  to  educate  it  in  political  virtue,  to  show  by  ex-  1 
ample  and  illustration  what  merits  and  demerits  ■ 
affect  the  progress  of  countries  and  races  on  a  large  H 
scale,  and  only  to  touch  private  affairs  when  they  \ ; 
are  inextricably  interwoven  with  public.  There  is,  1 1 
of  course,  one  way  in  which  this  limit  must,  be  often  I 
transgressed.  In  the  delineation  of  the  character  of  1 1 
great  men  it  is  desirable  to  be  complete  and  accu-  |  ^ 
rate,  and  anything  that  throws  light  on  their  nature  i 
or  habits  is  so  much  valuable  matter  for  the  future. 

But  when  all  this  matter  has  been  collected  and  | 
added  to  the  great  man’s  biojjraphy,  history  and 
popular  feeling  come  back  again  to  the  broadest 
standard,  and  weigh  him,  not  by  his  conjugal  or 
parental  excellences,  but  by  his  merits  as  a  public 
man.  No  heresy,  however,  can  be  so  mischievous 
as  that  which  teaches  that  there  Is,  for  different  de¬ 
grees  of  genius,  a  different  moral  code.  Moral  dis¬ 
tinctions  are  a  barrier  erected  by  society  between 
itself  and  danger,  and  are  assiduously  inculcated  by 
legislators  and  educators  to  that  end ;  and  this  bar¬ 
rier  is  nowhere  needed  more  than  in  the  case  of  i 
genius.  Great  intellectual  or  material  strength,  un-  « 
accompanied  by  moral  sensibility,  is  an  enemy  to  | 
mankind’s  happiness,  quite  as  much  as  a  wild  l^ast  I 
is  to  the  repose  of  an  Africain  village.  For  society  } 
to  treat  genius  and  power  as  if  they  had  nothing  to 
do  with  ethical  rul<'s,is  to  abandon  ethical  rules 
where  they  are  most  imperatively  wanted.  All  eth¬ 
ical  rules,  however,  are  not  alike,  nor  are  they  all 
of  equal  moment  in  the  eyes  of  an  historian.  His¬ 
torians  have  principally,  if  not  solely,  to  do  with 
such  of  them  as  constitute  a  safeguard  to  the  world 
against  the  aberrations  of  the  powerful.  They  can 
afford  to  pass  over  others  cavalierly ;  but  there  is  a 
portion  of  the  moral  law  which  they  should  enforce 
as  inflexibly  in  the  case  of  the  great  as  in  the  caser 
of  the  small. 
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SoMKBODY  has  said  there  is  nothing  new  but  I 

what  has  once  been  old,  —  and  assuredly  the  ca-  j 

price  of  Fashion  in  our  own  time  has  justified  the 
saying.  What  revivals  have  we  not  seen  in  these 
days  of  change  ?  Etruscan  jewelry,  Roman  Jewelry, 
Pompadour  skirts,  taste  for  red  hair,  mediievalism 
in  furniture  and  architecture ;  and  perhapis,  if  we 
had  the  Journal  ties  Modes  of  Nineveh  or  Babylon 
In  the  days  of  Salmanassar,  one  might  discover  a 
precedent  for  the  latest  fashion  in  bonnets  out,  —  that 
which  places  it  on  the  nose.  It  is  hardly  possible 
to  characterize  the  caprices  of  that  mutable  author¬ 
ity  Fashion  more  truly  than  Voltaire  has  done  in  j 
the  following  vivid  lines :  — 

“  Elle  eat  uoe  d^se  inconatante.  Incommode, 

Bizarre  dans  ses  godts,  folte  en  set  omements,  • 

'  Qui  parait,  fait,  revient  et  renait  en  tout  temps ; 

ProtCe  etait  son  pire,  et  son  nom  ett  la  Mode.” 

Why  is  there  not  a  museuip  devoted  to  a  collec- 
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tion  of  articles  of  the  feminine  toilet,  arranged  in 
chronological  order,  and  beginning  with  the  wives 
of  the  Pharaohs, — the  earliest  known  period  of 
civilization  ?  for  savages  have  dressed  pretty  much 
alike  all  over  the  world.  Why  should  we  not  sec 
arrayed  in  goodly  series,  —  according  to  the  march 
of  ages,  —  !ul  the  little  arts  and  artifices  which  have 
supplied  the  armory  of  beauty  with  the  means  of 
conquest  ? 

“  Th«  powder,  patches,  and  the  pins. 

The  ribbon.  Jewels,  and  the  rings, 

Tbe  iace,  the  (iaint,  and  all  the  things 
That  make  up  all  their  magatines.” 

It  would  be  as  interesting  as  a  museum  of  artil¬ 
lery,  and  excite  a  good  deal  more  commotion  in 
some  quarters.  As  to  which  comparison  the  ladies 
may  retort  that  woman  is  not  more  changeable  in 
the  choice  of  her  implements  of  warfare  than  man 
in  his,'and  that  when  men  can  make  up  their  mimls 
as  to  what  form  of  armor-plated  ship  they  prefer  to 
sink  each  other  in,  or  as  to  whether  the  Snider  rifle, 
the  Chassepot,  or  the  Zundn.adel  is  the  prettiest 
instrument  for  taking  each  other’s  lives  away,  then 
they  may  begin  to  direct  heavy  sarcasms  at  the 
fugitive  form  of  thi  bonnet. 

•  Amid  all  the  revivals  in  matters  of  feminine 
attire,  the  re-adoption  of  lace  strikes  us  as  one  of  the 
most  elegant  and  defensible.  It  is  the  most  subtle, 
graceful,  and  aerial  of  human  fabrics,  and  it  is  a 
manufacture  in  which  the  delicate  fingers  of  woman 
have  almost  a  complete  monopoly.  Lace,  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  had  become  quite  a  thing 
of  the  past,  as  obselete  almost  as  chain-mail  and 
bows  and  arrows.  Ladies  are  still  living  who  re¬ 
member  with  unspeakable  feelings  of  anguish  and 
remorse  how  they  used,  when  in  short  clothes,  to 
dress  their  dolls  up  in  the  finest  Alenpon  point. 
Lace,  rotting  in  old  family  wardrobes,  was  given 
away  to  servants  and  dependants,  and  bestowed 
upon  children  for  the  toilet  of  their  dolls,  as  of 
less  value  than  plain  muslin.*  It  was  out  of  fashion. 
Douglas  Jerroldnas  given  uaAhe  History  of  a  Feather. 
If  we  could  but  have  the  History  of  the  sen¬ 
sations  of  a  rare  piece  of  Venice  of  Alenijon  poi^t- 
lace,  which  might  perhaps  have  been  on  the  neck 
of  Queen  Anne,  nay,  even  on  the  ruff  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  when  it  first  found  itself  out  of  fashion, 
they  must  almost  have  equalled  the  bitterness  of 
spirit  of  the  great  diamond  of  Charles  the  Bold, 
picked  up  on  the  field  of  Nancy,  and  sold  by  a 
German  Landsknecht  as  a  piece  of  glass.  It  was 
the  French  Revolution,  which  has  so  many  sins  to 
answer  for,  that  upset  and  dethroned  the  dynasty 
of  fine  lace  fabrics.  Lace  fell  with  the  Bourbons 
.and  the  old  order  of  things,  and  no  foreign  nation 
made  a  stand  in  its  favor.  All  over  tbe  civilized 
world  the  form  and  fashion  of  feminine  trimmings 
have  long  followed  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience 
to  the  scissors  of  the  dressmakers  of  the  Rue  Saint 
Denis  or  the  Rue  de  la  Paix ;  and  gauze  and  the 
guillotine,  India  muslin  and  Robespierre,  had  a 
synchronous  supremacy  in  the  French  capital. 

It  was,  however,  the  adoption  of  the  classic  style 
in  female  dress,  the  scanty  drapery  of  the  Muses 
and  the  Graces  suiting  ill  with  the  old  stifi'  point- 
laces,  but  in  hanuony  with  tbe  Brutus  style  of 
oratory  of  the  Assemblee  Constituante,  and  the 
Plutarchian  heroism  of  Madame  Roland,  which  was 
the  cause  of  the  disappearance  of  lace  from  the 
toilet.  Doctor  Johnson,  had  he  by  prophetic  in¬ 
stinct  been  aware  of  the  association  of  revolution¬ 
ary  ideas  with  the  decline  of  lace,  would  certainly 


never  have  declaimed  against  it  in  the  way  he  did 
to  Mrs.  Piozzi.  “  A  Brussels  trimming,  madam,” 
he  said,  “  is  like  bread  sauce ;  it  takes  away  the 
glow  of  color  from  the  gown,  and  gives  you  nothing 
instead  of  it ;  but  sauce  was  invented  to  heighten 
the  flavor  of  our  food,  and  trimming  is  an  ornament 
to  the  manteau,  or  it  is  nothing.”  Mrs.  Palliser, 
however,  who  has  written  a  delightful  book  on  the 
history  of  lace,  observes  with  proper  contempt,  “  a 
man  whose  culinary  ideas  did  not  soar  higher  than 
bread  sauce  could  scarcely  pronounce  on  point.” 

But  perhaps  the  temporary  eclipse  of  lace  was  a 
judgment  passed  upon  it  for  the  extravagance  to 
which  it  had  enticed  both  men  and  women  for 
about  three  centuries.  Ladies  were  so  passionately 
devoted  to  it,  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
that  they  could  not  rest  in  their  graves  without  it 
Who  does  not  know  the  lines  of  Pope  about  iln. 
Oldfield,  the  actress  ? 

•  Olioos !  in  woollen  ! ’t  would  a  saint  provoke, 

(Were  the  last  words  which  poor  Narcissa  spoke.) 

No,  let  a  charmioK  chiuta  and  Brussels  laco 
Wrap  my  cold  limbs  and  shade  my  lifeless  face. 

One  would  not  sure  be  frlKhtful  when  one  'a  dead  t 
And,  Betty,  give  these  cheeks  a  Utile  red.” 

Mrs.  Oldfield,  indeed,  was  an  enthusiast  about  lace; 
she  bought  and  treasured  a  fine  statuette  in  ivory 
by  Grinling  (iibbons,  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  for 
the  beauty  alone  of  its  lace  Vandyke  collar.  And 
previous  to  her  interment  in  Westminster  Abbey 
she  lay  in  state  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber  in  a 
very  fine  Brussels  lace  hood,  a  Holland  shift  with  a 
tucker  of  double  ruffles,  and  a  pair  of  new  kid 
gloves.  Mrs.  Oldfield,  however,  was  not  singular  in 
her  desires ;  in  those  days  it  was  the  prevailing 
fa.»hlon  of  all  fine  people  to  be  buried  in  their  best 
clothes.  The  Due  de  Luynes  writes  in  hB  Memoirs : 
“  The  Curd  of  Saint  Sulpice  related  to  me  the 
fashion  in  which  the  Duke  of  Alva  (who  died  in 
Paris  in  1739)  was  by  his  own  will  interred.  A 
shirt  of  the  finest  Holland,  trimmed  with  new  point- 
lace;  a  new  coat  of  Vardez  cloth,  embroidered  in 
silver ;  a  new  wig  ;  his  cane  in  the  right,  his  sword 
in  the  left,  of  his  coffin.”  At  Palermo,  in  the  cata- 
cctoibs  of  the  Capuchin  convent,  which  have  the 
quality  of  preserving  the  dead,  you  may  look  inside 
coffins  through  glass  lids,  and  see  grisly  mumiuies, 
with  painted  faces,  robed  in  the  finest  of  raiment 
tricked  out  with  lace  ;  and  at  Quedlinburg.  the 
shrivelled  parchment  form  of  the  once  beautiful  but 
frail  Aurora  von  Kbningsmarck  still  lies  in  her  coffin, 
swathed  in  fold.s  of  lace  of  immense  value.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  her  la.st  directions,  no  expense  of  point  (TAn- 
gleterre,  Malines,  or  guipure,  was  to  be  sjiared  for 
the  adornment  of  her  worthless  body,  while  tlie 
jewels  she  has  about  her  would  form  a  little  foi> 
tune. 

But  even  before  this  the  use  or  abuse  of  lace  had 
declined,  from  the  extravagance  it  had  reaclw'd  in 
the  days  of  William  and  Mary  and  Queen  Anne, 
for  Postlethwait  in  his  Dictionary  of  Commerce, 
published  in  1766,  writes,  “’Tis  but  a  few  years 
since  England  expended  upon  foreign  lace  .and 
linen  not  less  than  two  millions  yearly.  As  lace  in, 
particular  is  the  manufacture  of  nuns,  our  British 
ladles  may  as  well  endow  monasteries  .as  wear 
Flanders  lace,  for  these  Popish  nuns  are  maintained 
by  Protestant  institutions.” 

Protestant  Postlethwait !  Who  would  have 
thought  that  Protestantism  would  have  had  a  (junr- 
rel  with  foreign  lace  on  religious  grounds  ?  Yet 
lace  has  always  been  largely  manufactured  by  It<al- 
ian  and  Spanish  nuns,  and  the  elaborate  workman¬ 
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In  another  passage,  also,  Cowper  has  a  pleasing 
description  of  lace-making  'with  the  needle,  the 
manufacturer  of  lace  having  evidently  attracted  his 
simple  fancy :  — 

“  And  here  the  needle  pUei  il(|bu8r  task, 

The  pattern  groirs,  the  well^epicted  floirer, 

Wrouirht  patiently  Into  the  snowy  lawn, 

Unfolds  its  bosom  ;  buds  and  leaves  and  sprigs, 

And  curling  tendrils,  gracefully  dispersed, 

Follow  the  nimble  fingers  of  the  fair  — 

A  wreath  that  cannot  fade,  of  Bowers  that  blow 
fVitb  most  success  when  all  besides  decay.” 

And  those  who  have  any  sympathy  with  Cotvper’s 
simple  tastes  and  innocent  heart  will,  no  doubt,  feel 
a  pleasure  in  spending  their  lace-money  so  as  to 
ive  prolonged  existence  to  the  scenes  which  pleased 
is  eye  and  fixed  his  fancy,  in  wearing  Honiton 
or  other  home-made  lace,  which  may  be  found 
exquisite  enough,  in  spite  of  the  superior  elegance 
of  the  Brusseb,  and  richer  magnificence  of  the 
Alen^on. 


THE  ART  OF  ADVERTISING. 

Nothing  seems  easier  than  to  put  an  advertise¬ 
ment  in  the  paper,  but  nothing  is  more  difficult  than 
to  put  the  thing  advertised  into  the  public  mind. 
There  are  advertisements  and  advertisements, — 
those  which  are  read  by  the  eye  and  forgotten,  and 
those  which  are  seized  hold  of  by  the  mind.  To 
put  in  practice  the  latter  methoil  may  be  cofisidered 
a  fine  art.  When  we  take  up  the  advertising  col¬ 
umns  of  a  daily  or  weekly  paper,  —  we  recognize 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  class  of  advertisers  who  seek 
to  force  their  wares  upon  the  public  by  the  mere 
force  of  iteration  and  large  capitals.  This  is  the 
lowest  and  meanest  form  of  the  art,  if  it  may  be 
called  art  at  all.  Such  advertisers  go  on  the  jirin- 
ciple  of  the  scandal-monger  :  “  Throw  enough  dirt, 
and  some  of  it  is  sure  to  stick.”  “  Robinson’s  Gents’ 
Pants  ”  are  hung  up  in  print  in  the  advertising  col¬ 
umns  one  above  another,  just  as  they  are  bodily 
hung  up  outside  the  glaring  shop-front  in  the  New 
Cut.  Other  advertisers  will  have  their  announce¬ 
ments  set  up  in  a  diagonal  form,  and  even  the 
trick  of  having  the  letters  inverted  is  sometimes 
resorted  to  in  order  to  attract  special  attention. 
We  question  whether  these  tricks,  however,  accom¬ 
plish  the  main  purpose  of  the  advertiser,  —  to  fix 
the  advertisement  in  the  public  mind.  By  far  the 
best  adapted  for  this  purpose  are  what  may  be 
called  interrogative  advertisements.  A  few  years 
ago,  for  instance,  there  was  a  general  impression 
that,  if  a  man  wanted  a  patent  safety  safe,  there 
was  but  one  man  in  the  world  who  could  furnish 
the  article.  But  one  fine  morning  the  walls '  and 
hoanlings  of  the  town,  even  the  pavements,  were 
inscribed  with  the  question,  “  Who ’s - ?  ”  What¬ 

ever  the  pedestrian  might  be  thinking  about,  this 
query  challenged  his  attention  wherever  he  looked. 

Of  course,  it  set  him  thinking  who - could  be. 

He  a.sked  his  friends,  but  no  one  was  wiser  than 
himself.  Presently,  after  the  town  had  chewed 
over  the  query,  the  words,  “  Fire,  fire !  Thieves, 
thieves !  ”  were  added  to  the  announcement.  •  It 
was  now  plain  that  an  ingenious  safe-maker  had 
thus  cleverly  introduced  himself  to  public  notice. 
The  acting  manager  of  a  Ixmdon  theatre  wrote  a 
book  about  advertising  a  few  years  ^o,  in  which  he 
greatly  enlarged  our  ideas  with  respect  to  the  art. 
The  (question.  What  is  the  best  medium  for  an  ail- 
vertisement  ?  never  troubled  him,  inasmuch  as  he 
considered  any  and  every  object  on  which  he  could 


stick  one  was  eligible  for  that  purpose.  When,a 
drama  Called  the  “  Dead  Heart  ”  was  being  played  |  f 
at  his  theatre,  for  instance,  he  ordered  ten  nundred  * 
■  thousand  hearts  in  red  to  be  worked  off,  which  he 
inscribed  with  the  words.  Dead  Heart.  These  he 
directed  his  agents  to  post  upon  everything  they 
came  across.  This  was  done,  and  the  town  suddenly 
found  this  touching  and  tencl^r  device  flaming  in 
every  direction,  —  upon  the  pavements,  ufion  the 
trees  in  the  park,  upon  the  seats,  even  upon  gentle¬ 
men’s  backs  when  going  home  in  a  convivial  but 
oblivious  mood.  Possibly  this  plan  may  draw  im¬ 
mediate  attention  to  such  an  evanescent  matter  as 
a  sensational  drama,  but  for  the  general  purposes  of 
advertising  it  is  too  impudent  and  annoying. 

There  are  in-door  readers  and  out-of-door  readers. 

For  the  former,  of  course,  the  public  newspaper  is 
by  far  the  best  medium.  It  is  curious  to  notice  that 
in  the  papers  of  the  latter  end  of  the  last  century 
we  may  sometimes  meet  with  the  very  same  names 
that  i#e  now  see  in  the  public  prints.  For  instance, 
in  the  Times,  of  1798,  we  find  the  virtues  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  powder  set  forth  exactly  in  the  same  words  in 
which  it  is  still  advertised.  Christie  still  advertised 
his  sales  in  Pall  Mall,  and  so  did  Garraway  in  the 
City.  These  are  names  which  are  familiar  as  house¬ 
hold  words.  The  effeet  of  an  advertisement,  say 
for  one  article,  constantly  repeated,  is,  without 
doubt,  the  most  permanently  effectual  in  fixing  it'in 
the  public  mind.  By  these  means  certain  names 
become  associated  with  certain  things  so  intimately 
that  we  scarcely  believe  in  the  value  of  the  things  if 
vended  by  another  person. 

The  purely  literary  —  or  rather,  we  should  say, 
flowery  —  advertisement  has  quite  died  out.  The 
renowned  George  Robins  was  the  last  professor  of 
this  art.  His  advertisements  of  estates  for  sale  were 
real  works  of  art  in  their  way.  He  did  not  depend 
upon  attracting  the  public  to  his  sale-room  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  bargains  he  had  to  dispose  of,  but 
by  means  of  the  attractive  method  he  had  of  de¬ 
scribing  them.  Some  of  his  old  bills  are  quite 
studies.  After  describing  one  estate  as  a  terrestrial 
paradise,  with  exijuisite  humor  he  admitted  one 
drawback  to  it,  and  that  was  “the  litter  of  the 
rose-leaves,  and  the  noise  of  the  nightingales." 
Thirty  years  ago  the  public  used  to  study  the  an¬ 
nouncements  of  his  sales  as  they  now  study  Punch, 
and  no  doubt  many  an  estate  was  disposed  of  en¬ 
tirely  through  the  attractions  of  his  inimitable  pen. 

The  pages  of  the  Times  and  other  journals  of  large 
circulation  are  looked  upon  by  a  certain  class  of 
advertisers  as  a  deep  pool  is  contemplated  by  a 
crafty  fisherman,  —  as  a  place  to  display  his  cunning 
fly  or  bait,  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  prey  he  seeks. 
There  are  scores  of  anglers  who  dip  their  lines  in 
the  form  of  an  advertisement,  and  sit  ijuietly  by 
until  a  bite  comes ;  and  they  have  not  to  wait  long, 
for  nothing  is  too  strong  for  the  credulity  of  man¬ 
kind. 

Some  little  time  ago  there  appeared  an  advertise¬ 
ment  in  a  daily  journal,  in  which  the  writer  affected 
to  make  an  offer  to  the  reader  which  he  assumed 
no  one  would  ans'wer,  simply  on  account  of  incre¬ 
dulity.  His  proposition  was  made  as  a  test  to  show 
if  there  was  any  faith  left  in  mankind.  He  did  not 
expect  any  reply,  hut  he  simply  made  the  experi¬ 
ment.  Tlie  offer  was  to  the  effect,  that  if  any  of  the 
readers  would  send  him  seventeen  stamps,  he  would 
return  them  a  present  suitable  to  their  wishes. 
Nine  people  out  of  ten  would  have  said  that  no  man 
or  woman  could  be  gull  enough  to  be  taken  in  by 
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such  a  bait  as  this  ;  but  that  there  were  dupes,  the 
proof  was  afforded  us  the  other  day,  in  looking  over 
some  of  the  returned  letters  in  the  Post  Office  at 
Saint  Martin’s  le  Grand.  The  scheming  writer,  like 
others  of  his  class,  doubtless  thought  it  advisable 
to  change  his  address,  for  fear  of  getting  into  trou¬ 
ble.  Consequently,  thevse  letters  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  clerks  of  the  Returned  Letter  Office,  and  ex¬ 
traordinary  examples  they  proved  to  be  of  the  cre¬ 
dulity  of  the  writers.  Affecting  to  disbelieve  the  good 
faith  of  the  adj^ertiser,  nevertheless  they  sent  the 
stamps,  entered  into  particulars  of  the  station  of  life 
in  which  they  moved,  and  indicated  the  kind  of 
presents  that  would  be  acceptable.  One  young 
lady  stated  that  she  was  about  to  go  to  a  ball,  and 
no  doubt  believed  that  she  would  either  get  a  silk 
dress  or  a  pair  of  diamond  bracelets  by  return  of 
post.  Considering  the  number  of  respectable  per¬ 
sons  there  are  always  out  of  employ,  it  will  not  be 
wondered  at  that  scores  of  tempting  baits  are  held 
out  to  allure  them  by  gentlemen  who  live  by  their 
wits.  Some  of  these  are  so  worded  that  they  might 
be  genuine,  were  it  not  for  the  awkward  demand 
for  stamps.  Some  time  ago  an  advertisement  ap¬ 
peared  in  Lloyd’s  Weekly  News,  which  ran  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  “  How  to  make  two  pounds  per  week  by  the 
outlay  of  ten  shillings.”  ^e  plan  to  secure  this 
profit  was  promised  on  the  receipt  of  thirty  postage- 
stamps.  The  reply  was  such  a  regular  “  do,”  that, 
long  as  it  is,  we  cannot  refrain  from  giving  it  to  the 
reader :  — 

First  purchase  one  hundredweight  of  large-sized  po¬ 
tatoes,  which  may  be  obtained  for  the  sum  of  four 
shillings  ;  then  purchase  a  large  basket,  which  will  cost 
say  another  four  shillings ;  then  buy  two  shillings’  worth 
of  flannel  blanketing,  and  this  will  comprise  your  stock 
in  trade,  of  which  the  total  cost  is  ten  shillings.  A 
large-sized  potato  weighs  about  half  a  pound,  conse¬ 
quently  there  are  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  potatoes 
in  a  hundredweight  Take  half  the  above  quantity  of 
potatoes  each  evening  to  a  baker’s,  and  have  them  baked. 
When  properly  cooked,  put  them  into  your  basket,  well 
wrapped  up  in  the  flannel  to  keep  them  hot,  and  sally 
forth,  and  offer  them  for  sale  at  one  penny  each.  Num¬ 
bers  will  be  glad  to  purchase  them  at  that  price,  and  you 
will  for  certain  be  able  to  sell  half  a  hundredweight  cv- 
erj"  evening.  From  the  calculation  made  below,  you 
will  see  that  by  that  means  you  will  be  able  to  cam  two 
pounds  per  week.  The  best  plan  is  to  frequent  the 
most  crowded  thoroughfares,  and  make  good  use  of  your 
lungs,  thus  letting  people  know  what  you  have  for  sale. 
You  could  also  call  in  at  each  public-house  on  your  way, 
and  solicit  the  patronage  of  the  customers,  many  of 
whom  would  be  certain  to  buy  of  you.  Should  you 
have  too  much  pride  to  transact  the  business  yourself 
(though  no  one  need  to  be  ashamed  of  pursuing  an  hon¬ 
est  calling),  you  could  hire  a  boy  for  a  few  shillings  a 
week,  who  could  do  the  work  for  you,  and  you  could 
still  make  a  handsome  profit  weekly. 

If  any  of  our  readers  out  of  employment  like  the 
look  of  this  baked-potato  acheme,  we  make  them  a 
present  of  it,  without  asking  the  fee  of  thirty  stamps, 
the  price  at  which  we  hearf  of  this  “  good  thing.” 
To  young  women  the  matrimonial  advertisement  is 
sure  to  draw.  The  villains  who  write  them  are  ex¬ 
posed  over  and  over  again  in  the  police  courts,  but 
still  a  fresh  crop  of  victims  are  ever  ready  and  will¬ 
ing  to  come  and  be  fleeced.  We  should  not  say 
that  South  Australia,  for  instance,  was  a  good  place 
for  the  fashions,  or  that  a  milliner-girl  would  make  a 
good  colonist ;  but  no  doubt  a  little  money  without 
the  lady  would  be  acceptable  to  the  young  man  who 
thus  advertises  his  wishes  in  the  Times :  — 


Matrimoxt.  —  To  Milliners  and  Dressmakers. 
—  A  young  man  about  to  emigrate  to  South  Australia 
would  be  happy  to  form  an  alliance  with  a  young  woman 
in  the  above  line  possessing  sixty  or  one  hundred  pounds’ 
property.  Any  one  so  disposed,  by  applying  by  letter 
(post-paid)  to  T.  Hal),  175,  Upper  Thames  Street,  till 
Saturday  next,  appointing  an  interview,  may  depend 
upon  prompt  attention  and  strict  secrecy. 

• 

There  was  no  time  for  hesitation  left  here  ;  only  a 
few  days’  grace,  until  “  Saturday  next,”  ere  the 
young  man,  not,  we  should  say,  “  up  from  the  coun¬ 
try,”  was  off.  We  may  state,  by  the  way,  in  order 
to  show  that  we  are  not  playing  with  the  chances 
of  this  modest  youth,  that  this  advertisement  ap¬ 
peared  twenty-two  years  ago,  therefore  no  you^ 
woman  clever  with  her  needle  need  apply. 

The  second  column  of  the  first  page  of  the  Times 
contains  the  frantic  initials,  the  cunning  ciphers,  by 
which  many  a  criminal  correspondence  is  carried 
on.  Not  a  day  passes  without  one  perceiving  that 
some  sad  story  is  being  transferred  from  heart  to 
heart  by  means  of  a  few  letters.  Sometimes  plots 
are  carried  on  by  means  of  an  understood  arrange¬ 
ment  of  letters.  Fond  lovers  know  the  value  of  this 
column  too  well,  and  many  a  line  of  what  appears 
to  he  the  merest  gibberish  gladdens  many  an  eye 
that  reads  it  in  secret  We  have  it  on  the  best  au¬ 
thority,  however,  that  there  are  certain  ingenious 
people  who  make  a  study  of  reading  this  column,  of 
finding  the  key  to  the  cipher  in  which  a  secret  cor¬ 
respondence  is  being  carried  on,  and  of  inserting 
now  and  then  marplot  advertisements  for  the  mere 
fun  of  the  thing,  and  sometimes  for  the  purpose  of 
stopping  an  intrigue  that  is  nearly  ripe  for  execu¬ 
tion.  The  bewilderments  such  advertisements  must 
cause  can  well  be  imagined.  Two  lovers,  for  in¬ 
stance,  in  the  habit  of  using  the  most  endearing 
language  behind  the  mask  of  secrecy,  are  suddenly  ' 
confounded  by  some  rough  message,  coming  appar¬ 
ently  from  one  or  the  other  of  them.  Cupid,  be¬ 
ware  of  this  seductive  column.  Conspirators,  put 
no  trust  in  the  most  elaborate  cipher.  There  is  a 
detective  on  duty  that  delights  in  unravelling  your 
secrets,  —  a  detective  more  cunning  than  Sir  James 
Graham,  as  he  waylays  no  letter-bags  and  breaks  no 
seals.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  give  many  specimens 
of  merely  curious  advertisements,  otherwise  a  mere 
search  of  the  Times  advertising  sheet  for  these  last 
few  years  would  furnish  an  extraordinary  collection. 
We  shall  be  excused,  however,  if  we  anord  one  or 
two  specimens  that  have  appeared  in  that  paper. 
Here,  for  instance,  is  an  extraordinary  and  witty 
application  for  the  place  of  confidential  servant ;  — 

Do  YOU  want  a  Servant  ?  — Necessity  pronrpts  the 
question.  The  advertiser  offers  his  services  to  any  lady 
or  gentleman,  company  or  others,  in  want  of  a  truly 
faithful  confidential  servant  in  any  capacity  not  menial, 
where  a  practical  knowledge  of  human  nature  in  various 
parts  of  the  world  should  be  available.  Could  under¬ 
take  any  affiiir  of  small  or  great  importance,  where  tal¬ 
ent,  inviolable  secreey,  or  good  address  would  be  neces¬ 
sary.  Has  moved  in  the  best  and  worst  societies,  without 
being  contaminated  by  cither.  Has  never  liecn  a  ser¬ 
vant.  Begs  to  recommend  himself  as  one  who  knows 
his  place.  Is  moral,  tem])cratc,  and  middle-aged.  No 
objection  to  afiy  part  of  tlie  world.  Could  advise  any 
capitalist  wishing  to  increase  his  income,  and  have  the 
control  of  his  own  money.  Could  act  as  secretary  or 
valet  to  any  lady  or  gentleman.  Can  give  advice  or 
hold  his  tongue.  Sing,  dance,  play,  fence,  box,  or 
preach  a  sermon  ;  tell  a  story,  be  grave  or  gay,  ridiculous 
or  sublime,  or  do  anything  from  the  curling  of  a  peruke 
to  the  storming  of  a  citadel,  bat  never  to  excel  his  mas- 
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ter.  Address,  A.  B.  C.,  7,  Little  S*int  Andrew  Street, 
Leicester  Squere. 

This  .advertisement  appeared  in  the  Times  in  the 
year  1850.  We  remem  tier,  when  we  read  it,  that 
we  asked  ourselves,  “  Will  any  one  answer  this  in¬ 
comparable  person  ? "  Thinking  over  the  matter 
since,  we  have  no  doubt  it  attracted  the  attention 
of  some  lady  struck  with  its  auilacity,  perfect  ease, 
and  esprit,  and  possibly  the  advertiser  got  some 
more  intimate  and  permanent  berth  than  that  of  a 
confidential  servant.  Here  is  a  companion  to  bang 
lieside  the  spirited  effusion  of  A.  B.  C.  Possibly 
the  lady  writer  is  a  little  too  clever  to  suit  him. 

To  Widowers  and  Single  Gentlemen.  — IVantcd 
by  a  lady,  a  situation  to  superintend  the  hou-sehold,  and 
preside  at  table.  She  is  agreeable,  liecoraing,  carefuj, 
desirable,  English,  facetious,  generous,  honest,  industri¬ 
ous,  judicious,  keen,  lively,  merry,  natty,  obedient,  phil¬ 
osophic,  quiet,  regular,  sociable,  tasteful,  useful,  viva¬ 
cious,  womanish,  Xantippish,  youthful,  tcalous,  etc. 
Address,  X.  Y.  Z.,  Simmonds’  Library,  Edgware  Road. 
The  two  extremities  of  the  alphabet  are  too  well 
matched,  we  fear,  ever  to  nm  as  pairs. 

Advertisements  in  the  public  papers  commenced 
in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth.  In  turning  over 
the  musty  files  of  these  journals,  and  in  tracing  the 
advertisement  up  to  the  present  day,  we  were  struck 
.  with  tlie  change  of  manners  and  habits  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  during  the  past  two  centuries.  There  was  no 
need  to  look  at.the  date  of  the  journal ;  the  phr.v»c- 
ology  of  the  time  indicated  it  clearly  enough.  The 
exuberant  loyalty  of  the  early  days  of  the  Restora¬ 
tion,  the  announcement  of  his  Sacred  Majesty’s  in¬ 
tention  to  touch  on  certain  days  for  the  King’s  Evil, 
the  advertisements  of  news’-lettcr-writers,  and  the 
announcements  of  the  introduction  of  the  curious 
^ew  drink  “  tay,”  or  “  tee,”  all  point  to  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century.  In  the  next  hundred  years  we  find 
the  public  cautioned  with  respect  to  certain  high¬ 
waymen  fi^uenting  the  high  roads :  trials  of  skill 
with  the  broadsword,  and  public  fights  between 
women  for  the  championship.  Here  is  the  form  of 
challenge  and  the  answer,  copied  from  the  Daily 
Post  of  1722  :  — 

CHALLENGE.  I,  ELIZABETH  WILKINSON, 
of  Clarkenwcll,  having  had  some  words  with  Hannah 
Hyfield,  and  requiring  satisfaction,  do  invito  her  to 
meet  me  upon  the  stage,  and  box  me  for  three  guineas, 
each  woman  holding  half  a  crown  in  each  hand,  and  the 
first  woman  that  drops  the  money  to  lose  the  battle. 

ANSWER.  I,  HANNAH  HYFIELD,  of  New- 
gate  Market,  hearing  of  the  resoluteness  of  Elizabeth 
Wilkinson,  will  not  fail,  God  willing,  to  give  her  more 
blows  than  words,  desiring  homo  blows,  and  from  her 
no  favor.  She  may  expect  a  good  thumping. 

It  is  quite  clear  from  this  that  we  have  lost  one 
employment  for  women  indulged  in  by  our  ances¬ 
tors.  Public  fighting  in  an  arena,  even  when  men 
are  the  principals,  is  considered  disgraceful ;  but  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  in  the  gross  Hano¬ 
verian  days,  women  could  step  into  the  prize  ring 
with  applause.  The  manners  of  the  times  speak 
through  these  old  advertisements  in  the  most  unei^ 
ring  manner.  The  value  of  the  advertisement  to 
the  trading  community  was  evident  enohgh  to  some 
clever  follow,  even  as  far  back  as  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  for  we  find  that  the  City 
Mercury  was  published  gratis  for  the  promotion  of 
trade  as  early  as  the  year  1692.  It  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  however,  that  “  publicity  ”  at  that  time  ex¬ 
isted  only  in  name,  inasmuch  as  the  proprietor  only 


promises  a  distribution  of  a  thousand  copies  a  week 
among  the  coffee-houses,  taverns,  and  book-shops. 
Still,  the  idea  of  a  paper  for  advertisements  only  is 
at  least  a  hundred  and  seventy  years  old.  The 
wonder  is  that  such  a  publication  should  have  lasted 
as  it  did  for  a  couple  of  years,  which  was  longer 
than  the  same  experiment  lasted  when  it  was  tried 
a  few  years  since.  The  reason  why  these  failures 
took  place  is  pretty  clear.  Advertisers  do  not  care 
about  such  papers.  They  wish  for  the  patronage  of 
the  general  public,  and  the  public  can  only  be 
coaxed  to  look  at  advertisements  ^hen  they  are 
placed  side  by  side  with  more  entertaining  reading, 
^fhe  more  cunning  advertisers  know  this  very  well, 
and  they  seek  to  give  their  trade  announcements  a 
longer  life  by  craftily  inserting  them  among  the 
pages  of  an  almanac,  or  other  work  of  general 
reference.  The  insurance  societies  first  adopted 
this  clever  method  of  placing  themselves  before  the 
public  month  by  month,  and  others  have  followed 
suit. 

There  is  not  a  farmer,  for  instance,  in  the  three 
kingdoms,  who  has  not  been  supplied  with  an  alma¬ 
nac  for  the  present  year  gratis,  and  also  with  a  full 
description  of  the  value  of  some  article  supposed  to  be 
suited  to  his  wants.  We  happened  to  be  present  in 
the  sorting-room  of  the  General  Post  Office  when  a 
large  instalment  of  this  weighty  library  of  a  hundred 
thousand  volumes  was  received,  and  its  bulk  consid¬ 
erably  inconvenienced  the  vast  machinery  of  that 
establishment.  These  advertisement-carrying  alma¬ 
nacs  are  a  vast  improvement  on  the  mere  trade- 
books,  which  the  .agents  of  advertising  tailors  used 
to  shower  into  every  passing  cab  and  omnibus.  It 
is  clear,  however,  that  tradesmen  are  bidding  higher, 
year  after  year,  for  the  eye  of  the  public ;  and  it  is 
ecjually  cle.ar  that  he  who  bids  the  highest  will  se¬ 
cure  the  attention  of  the  public  most  effectually. 
Let  us,  therefore,  recommend  some  pushing  trades¬ 
man  to  work  the  idea  thoroughly,  by  issuing  gratis 
to  every  man  registered  in  the  general  directory,  in 
addition  to  .an  almanac,  a  diary  that  may  be  made 
really  useful.  “  Persons  about  to  m.arry  ”  would 
forgive  being  informed  where  to  go  for  furniture  at 
the  top  of  every  page. 

But  the  newspaper  and  the  book  have  long  ceased 
to  be  the  sole  means  of  advertising.  The  dead  wall 
has  now  become  a  valuable  property,  if  it  be  sit¬ 
uated  in  a  much-frequented  thoroughfare.  Spaces 
are  measured  off,  and  charged  for  at  so  much  per 
foot,  just  as  advertisements  are  charged  by  the  col¬ 
umn  and  half  columns  in  tlic  journals.  The  interi¬ 
ors  of  the  omnibuses  are  let  out  in  the  same  way, 
and  even  on  the  Metropolitan  Railway  the  wall 
spaces  on  the  sides  of  the  carriages  are  let  to  a  great 
contractor,  and  sub-let  by  him.  It  really  seems  as 
though  the  stage  manager  we  have  referred  to  was 
a  true  prophet,  an.d  every  available  inch  of  space  in 
this  mundane  sphere  will  in  the  future  be  devoted  to 
the  purposes  of  the  advertiser.  Not  many  months 
ago,  some  blacking-maker  stencilled  his  advertise¬ 
ment  upon  the  pavements  of  all  the  great  tliorough- 
fares ;  and,  later  still,  a  certain  sauce  meets  the  eye 
on  every  paling.  Even  the  copper  coinage  some 
time  since  was  made  subservient  to  the  purpose  of 
advertising,  an  energetic  newspaper  proprietor  hav¬ 
ing  stamped  upon  Uie  regal  cheek  tlic  name  of  a 
weekly  journal. 

Walking  advertisements  —  we  do  not  mean 


Walking  advertisements  —  we  do  not  mean 
boanl-men,  but  peripatetic  individuals  wearing  the 
articles  to  be  advertised are  now  common.  We 
met  an  individual  of  this  class  wearing  a  coal-scuttle 
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on  his  head  bv  way  of  casque  ;  and  some  ingenious 
individual  in  Regent  Street  engages  a  8(}uad  of  men 
to  carry  each  a  letter  high  over  his  head,  spelling 
the  name  of  his  establishment.  There  is  a  draw¬ 
back  to  these  letter-men,  however,  inasmuch  as  they 
get  out  of  their  place,  and  hence  they  do  not  spell. 
Gigantic  hats  on  wheels  sometimes  parade  the  city, 
but  this  style  of  advertising  is  not  so  much  practised 
as  it  used  to  be.  Going  mong  New  Oxfonl  Street 
the  other  day,  we  came  upon  an  establishment  for 
the  sale  of  fire-escapes;  and,  in  order  to  show  the 
public  how  well  they  woHred,  a  boy  was  employed 
to  descend  from  the  top-floor  window  inside  the 
canvas  bag,  the  mere  friction  of  his  knees  and 
elbows  sufficiently  checking  his  descent  It  a]> 
peared  that  he  was  employed  to  circulate  in  this 
manner  all  day,  to  the  edification  and  instruction  of 
a  gaping  crowd.  Posters  on  the  walls  have  made  a 
great  advance  ;  their  text  is  illustrated  in  colors,  and 
sometimes  very  well.  The  children  of  the  present 
day  may  see  picture-books  on  the  walls  far  better 
executed  than  wre  the  best  nursery  tales  in  the 
boyhood  of  the  flut  generation. 

We  have  not  alluded  to  the  pictorial  advertise¬ 
ment  in  the  newspaper.  Thirty  years  ago  Cruik- 
shank’s  capital  woodcut  of  the  cat  seeing  herself 
reflected,  and  spitting  at  the  boot,  stood  almost 
alone  ;  but  now  the  country  papers  teem  with  wood- 
cuts  in  the  advertising  department,  not  forgetting 
the  famous  “  Ah,  ah  !  cured  in  a  moment  ”  toothache 
advertisement,  which  represents  the  gentleman 
before  taking  the  remedy  bent  up  with  agony,  and 
after  its  application  jumping  about  with  joy.  The 
metropolitan  illustrated  journals  court  these  better- 
class  woodcut  advertisements,  and  perhaps  one  of 
these  days  we  may  see  them  colored,  —  indeed,  wo 
see  such  stitched  into  books  and  magazines,  and 
very  often  affording  the  gayest  feature  in  them. 
But  the  subject  of  advertising  presents  endless 
features,  —  indeed,  it  b  ever  varying  and  extending 
itself,  as  the  struggle  in  the  trading  world  becomes 
fiercer.  We  have  contented  ourselves  with  showing 
the  reader  a  few  of  its  phases  and  more  ingenious 
devices.  It  would  reijuire  a  volume  to  describe  the 
art  and  science  of  advertising  in  extenso. 
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The  mournful  intelligence  that  George  Francis 
Train  has  been  released  from  prison  has  cast  a  gloom 
over  this  community. 

Some  strange  disclosures  have  lately  been  made 
in  Paris  in  regard  to  the  confinement  of  a  number  of 
persons,  believeil  to  be  perfectly  sane,  in  lunatic 
asylums.  The  Emperor  has  taken  up  the  matter, 
has  directed  a  searching  official  inquiry  to  be  made, 
and  intends  himself,  it  is  said,  to  visit  Charenton 
and  some  other  madhouses. 

The  recent  announcement,  that  the  author  of 
“  Adam  Bede  ”  and  “  Romola  ”  had  written  a  long 
poem,  naturally  caused  a  sensation  in  literary  circles 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  The  poem,  which  is 
entitled  “  The  Spanish  Gypsy,”  will  be  published  in 
this  country  by  Messrs.  Ticknor  and  Fields,  on 
Saturday,  June  6th,  simultaneoasly  with  its  ap¬ 
pearance  in  England.  In  the  present  number  of 
Every  Saturday  we  have  the  privilege  of  [dacing 
before  the  reader  several  of  the  exquisite  lyrics 
which  are  scattered  through  the  volume. 

One  day  last  month  an  elderly  man  was  struck 


with  apoplexy  in  the  Rue  Vivienne  in  Paris.  In 
his  pocket  was  found  the  card  of  the  Martjuis 

of - .  A  messenger  was  forthwith  despatched  to 

the  Jockey  Club,  to  inform  his  son  of  the  fatal  dis¬ 
aster  that  had  befallen  his  father.  The  son  arrived, 
and  threw  himself  upon  the  corpse,  embracing  it, 
and  bathing  it  with  his  tears.  Suddenly  he  jumped 
up,  and  exclaimed,  “  By  Jove  !  it  is  not  my  father, 
it ’s  his  com-cutter,”  who  happened  to  have  the  Mar¬ 
quis’s  card  in  his  pocket 

In  a  recent  number  of  Once  a  Week  there  ap¬ 
peared  a  riddle  which  was  said  to  be  insoluble :  — 
“  When  from  the  ark’s  capacious  round 
The  world  came  forth  in  pairs. 

Who  was  it  that  first  heard  the  sound 
Of  boots  upon  the  stairs  ?  ” 

It  was  said  that  Archbishop  Whately  ofiered  £5  to 
any  one  who  should  solve  it,  that  a  Genuan  pro¬ 
fessor  wrote  a  most  elaborate  answer  to  it,  and  that, 
finally,  it  was  supposed  to  be  unanswerable.  The 
answer  is  this  :  — 

“  To  him  who  cons  the  matter  o’er, 

A  little  thought  reveals. 

He  heard  it  first  who  went  before 
Two  pair  of  soles  and  eels.” 

The  subjoined  petition  was  handed  to  the  Prince 
Imperial  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  Brest ;  it 
was  written  in  childish  handwriting,  and  was  but  in¬ 
differently  spelt :  — 

“Monsieur  le  Prince  iMPkRiAi., — J’ai  entendn 
(lire  que  vous  etes  I’espoir  de  la  France,  cela  m’a  donne 
I’idde  que  vous  serez  mon  espoir.  Papa  est  en  prison 
depuis  deux  mois  ;  je  nc  sais  pas  blen  ce  qu’il  a  fait ; 
maman  a  tant  plcurc,  tant  pleure,  que  ses  yenx  sont 
tout  creux.  Faites  sortir  papa,  je  vous  en  prie,  maman 
priora  Ic  bon  Dieu  pour  vous  et  moi  je  vous  aimerai 
bicn. 

“  Monsieur  le  Prince  Imperial,  je  vous  fais  bien  la  reve¬ 
rence,  et  je  suis  pour  la  vie  votre 

“  Marie  Dtonnet.” 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  London  Scotsman 
series  the  editor  of  that  journal  the  following  cor¬ 
rection  :  “  In  your  notice  of  the  National  Portrait 
Exhibition  in  the  London  Scotsman  of  Saturday 
last,  you  (juote  the  well-known  epigram  upon  Lord 
Robertson,  better  known  as  ‘  Peter  ’  or  Patrick 
Robertson,  as  follows :  — 

*  Here  lies  a  paper  lord. 

The  poet  Peter, 

Who  broke  the  laws  of  God, 

Of  man,  and  metre.* 

Permit  me  to  put  you  right  in  this  little  matter. 
The  epigram  was  written  by  Peter’s  intimate  friend 
and  crony,  the  late  John  Gibson  Lockhart,  and  oc¬ 
curred  in  a  review  (never  published,  though  printed) 
of  the  learned  lord’s  poem  entitled  *  Italy.’  The 
epigram  or  epitaph,  as  Lockhart  really  wrote  it, 
was :  — 

‘  Here  lies  the  Christian,  judge,  and  poet,  Peter, 

Who  broke  the  laws  of  God,  and  man,  and  metre.’ 

Your  readers  will  see  at  a  glance  the  superiority  of 
the  real  to  the  corrupt  version,  and  will  be  able  to 
estimate,  at  its  literary  value,  the  finished  perform¬ 
ance,  as  its  author  intended  it,  —  Christian,  he 
broke  the  laws  of  God  ;  judge,  he  broke  the  laws  ot 
man ;  poet,  he  broke  the  laws  of  metre.  Lockhart, 
of  course,  did  not  bring  either  of  those  charges  seri¬ 
ously  against  his  witty  and  convivial  fidend,  but 
meant  a  jest;  and  as  a  jest,  after  a  little  preliminary 
alarm,  it  was  accept^  by  its  good-natured  vic¬ 
tim.” 
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LYRICS  FROM  “  THE  SPANISH  GYPSY.” 

A  NEW  FOEM  BY  GEORGE  ELIOT. 

AVarm  whispering  through  the  slender  olive  leaves 
Came  to  me  a  gentle  sound, 

Whispering  of  a  secret  found 
In  the  clear  sunshine  ’mid  the  golden  sheaves : 

Said  it  was  sleeping  for  me  in  the  morn, 

Called  it  gladness,  called  it  joy, 

Drew  me  on  —  “  Come  hither,  boy  ”  — 

To  where  the  blue  wings  rested  on  the  corn. 

I  thought  the  gentle  sound  had  whispered  true  — 
Thought  the  little  heaven  mine. 

Leaned  to  clutch  the  thing  divine. 

And  saw  the  blue  wings  melt  within  the  blue. 

O  BIRD  that  used  to  press 
Thy  head  against  my  cheek 
AVith  touch  that  seemed  to  speak 

And  ask  a  tender  “  yes  ”  — 

Ay  de  mi,  my  bird  1 

O  tender  downy  breast 
And  warmly  beating  heart. 

That  beating  seemed  a  part 

Of  me  who  gave  it  rest  — 

Ay  dc  mi,  my  bird  ! 


AAThen  none  but  peering  vultures  hear  your  moan. 
Curst  by  burning  hands. 

Curst  by  aching  brow, 

AV’hen  on  sea-wide  sands 
Fever  lays  you  low ; 

By  the  maddened  brain 
AVhen  the  running  water  glistens, 

And  the  deaf  ear  Ijstens,  listens, 

Prisoned  fire  within  the  vein. 

On  the  tongue  and  on  the  lip 
Not  a  sip. 

From  the  earth  or  skies ; 

Hot  the  desert  lies 
Pressed  into  your  anguish. 

Narrowing  earth  and  narrowing  sky 
Into  lonely  misery. 

Lonely  may  you  languish 
Through  the  day  and  through  the  night. 
Hate  the  darkness,  hate  the  light. 

Pray,  and  find  no  car, 

Feel  no  brother  near. 

Till  on  death  you  cry,  ^ 

Death  who  passes  by, 

And  anew  you  groan. 

Scaring  the  vultures  all  to  leave  you  living  lone : 
Curst  by  soul’s  and  body’s  throes 
If  you  love  the  dark  men’s  foes. 

Cling  not  fast  to  all  the  dark  men’s  woes. 

Turn  a  false  Zincalo ! 


There  was  a  holy  hermit 
Who  counted  ail  things  loss 
For  Christ  his  Master’s  glory ; 

He  made  an  ivory  cross. 

And  as  he  knelt  before  it. 

And  wept  his  murdered  Lord,  , 
The  ivory  turned  to  iron. 

The  cross  became  a  sword, 

The  tears  that  fell  upon  it,  . 

They  turned  to  red,  red  rust, 

'The  tears  that  fell  from  ofl‘  it 
Made  writing  in  the  dust. 

The  holy  hermit,  gazing. 

Saw  words  upon  the  ground :  * 

“  The  sword  be  red  forever. 

With  the  blood  of  false  Mahound.” 

Push  off  the  boat. 

Quit,  (mit  the  shore. 

The  stars  will  guide  us  back :  — 

O  gathering  cloud, 

O  wide,  wide  sea, 

O  waves  that  keep  no  track  1 

On  through  the  pines ! 

The  pillared  woods, 

AVhere  silence  breathes  sweet  breath :  — 
O  labyrinth, 

O  sunless  gloom,  • 

The  other  side  of  death ! 

Brother,  hear  and  take  the  curse, — 

Curse  of  soul’s  and  body’s  throes. 

If  you  hate  not  all  our  foes. 

Cling  not  fast  to  all  our  woes. 

Turn  a  false  Zincalo ! 

May  you  be  accurst 
By  hunger  and  by  thirst. 

By  spiked  pangs. 

Starvation’s  fangs 
Clutching  you  alone 


Swear  to  hate  the  cruel  cross,  .  |; 

The  silver  cross ! 

Glittering,  laughing  at  the  blood 
Shed  l^low  it  in  a  flood 

AVIien  it  glitters  over  Moorish  porches ;  i 

Laughing  at  the  scent  of  flesh  ! 

AVhen  it  glitters  where  the  fagot  scorches,  i 
Burning  life’s  mysterious  mesh :  i! 

Blood  of  wandering  Israel, 

Blood  of  wandering  Ismael, 

Blood,  the  drink  of  Christian  scorn. 

Blood  of  wanderers,  sons  of  morn  :: 

AVhere  the  life  of  men  began :  n 

Swear  to  hate  the  cross !  —  i 

Sign  of  all  the  wanderers’  foes,  ‘  ! 

Sign  of  all  the  wanderers’  woes  — 

Else  its  curse  light  on  you  I 
Else  the  curse  upon  you  light 
Of  its  sharp,  red-sworded  might.  | 

May  it  lie  a  blood-red  blight 
On  all  things  within  your  sight : 

On  the  white  haze  of  the  mom,  i| 

On  the  meadows  and  the  corn. 

On  the  sun  and  on  the  moon,  i{ 

On  the  clearness  of  the  noon,  f 

On  the  darkness  of  the  night.  n 

May  it  fill  your  aching  si^t  —  j 

Red-cross  sword  and  sword  blood-red  —  i 
Till  it  press  upon  your  head. 

Till  it  lie  within  your  brain. 

Piercing  sharp,  a  cross  of  pain, 

Till  it  he  upon  your  heart. 

Burning  hot,  a  cross  of  fire. 

Till  from  sense  in  every  part 
Pains  have  clustere,d  like  a  stinging  swarm  | 

In  the  cross’s  form,  I 

And  you  see  nought  but  the  cross  of  blood,  i 

And  you  feel  .nought  but  the  cross  of  fire  : 

Curst  by  au  the  cross’s  throes 
If  you  hate  not  all  our  foes. 

Cling  not  fast  to  all  our  woes. 

Turn  a  false  Zincalo  I 
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